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AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 11 


-Four-Time winner of Blues Award — 
Guitar Player of the Year, Ronnie 
is loved around the world for his 

elegant, soulful performances. 


stonyplainrecords.com BIg 


Charlie Musselwhite + Alvin Younghlood Hart. 2 dimba Mathus 
Jim Dickinson J: Luther Hickinson + Cody Dickinson 


For more than 12 years this 
recording was mentioned 
obscurely in interviews as a 
super-group, old-school jam 
session by those few witnesses 
who knew this was a once-in-a- 
lifetime moment. 
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The Waterboys 


The Cover Feature: J 
A new lineup and a new album, Mike Scott, their driving 
force and charismatic dream-maker reveals all. 


Judy Collins 


The likes of Leonard Cohen, Joni Mitchell, and Randy 
Newman all benefited from her benevolence. 


Steel Rail 


The distinct musical identity of this Montreal trio derives 
from their eclectic musical backgrounds. 


Jayme Stone 


Celebrated instrumentalist courageously plots the 
pathway to a major career shift. 


The Smoke Wagon Blues 
Band ae 


One of Canada’s most notable regional blues acts gains 
further traction on both sides of the border. 


Ayla Brook & The 
Soundmen 


They garnered rave reviews for their latest release this 
spring and have already considered a bold new direction. . 


Ruth Hazleton 


Australian songwriter confronts the social upheaval of our 
times with unflinching honesty and resilience. 


Pharis & Jason Romero 


Duo struggle to define their new disc that rides a fine line 
between innovation and respect for the tradition. 


Willie Dunn 


He left behind the most ambitious and compelling body of * 
work of any Indigenous Canadian performing artist. 


Cinder Well 


This Southern Californian’s deeply atmospheric debut album 
draws much of its inspiration from the west coast of Ireland. 


John Doyle 


He ranks as one of the great acoustic guitarists for his 
propulsive and percussive way of playing Irish dance music. 


Doug Cox 
As a festival artistic director and working musician 
shares his perspectives and thoughts in the wake 


COVID-19. 


Roy Forbes 


Two decades after his last solo recordi 
reaffirming, tasty blend of soul ang 


John Hartford 


Writer Bruce Mason chronicles 
late Grammy Award-winning b 


Elliott Brood 


Folk rock trio continue to make 
legions of fans. Witness their 


ak isic for i 
nt new recording. 


Photo: Judy Collins 
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John Hartford 


” 82 the Smoke Wagon Blues'Band 
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Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Editorial 


Roddy Campbell reflects on the long shadow 
cast by the COVID-19 crisis. 


Long Player 
The Record That Changed My Life: Sarah Jane 
Scouten salutes The Breakmen’s debut disc. 


Swansongs 


Penguin Eggs pays tribute to John Prine, 
Laura Smith, Peter Green, Judy Dyble, Mory 
Kanté, Michael Smith, Charlie Daniels, Eric 
Weissberg, Manu Dibango, Tony Allen, and 
Bill Withers. 


A Quick Word With. 


Edmonton songwriter and novelist Scott Cook. 


Introducin 


Skipper’s Alley, The Wilderness Yet, Saltwater 
Hank, Billy Sutton, John Francis Flynn, 
Séphanie Lépine, Jake lan, and Mike 
McKenna Jr. 


Shirley Collins 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: Colin Irwin 
uncovers the painful twists and anguished 
turns—but ultimately triumphant 
re-emergence—of one of U.K. music’s 
supreme national treasures. 


Gordon Lightfoot 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: After seven- 
triumphant decades as a master craftsman, the 
storied, veteran songwriter now recounts 
recording his intimate new disc. 


Reviews 

Lynn Miles, We’l/ Look For Stars: “Miles’s 15th 
album and among her best to date, continues 
... with all the empathy, dark humour, and 
occasional snarl that has made her such an 
acclaimed singer/songwriter.” 


En francais 


Stéphanie Lépine et Steel Rail 


A Point of View 


Former Vancouver Folk Music Festival artistic director 
and Canadian folk music historian Gary Cristall 
contemplates the future of Canadian festivals. 


’~ Skipper’s Alley 
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‘Ae Sierra Hull 
25 Trips (Rounder Records) 


72. John Doyle 
The Path of Stones (Compass) 


3. Rory Block 
Prove It On Me (Stony Plain Records) 


4. James Gordon 
The Heritage Hall Sessions (Borealis) 


5. Catherine MacLellan 
Coyote (Independent) 


6. Corin Raymond 
Dirty Mansions (independent) 
vf Linda McRae & 
Going To The Well 42 RPM) Greg Brown 
In The Dark With You (Red House) 
— 8. Rose Cousins 
2 a a n d N atha n Bravado (Outside Music) Bob Carpenter 
7 Silent Passage (Stony Plain Records) 
ee a 9. Della Mae 
/ . : Headlight (Rounder Records Ry Cooder 
Show Time (Warner Bros) 
10. The Milk Carton Kids ; 
The Only Ones (Mitk Carton Records) Snooks Eaglin 
- New Orleans Street Singer (Smithsonian Folkways) 
The most-played folk and roots discs played nationally by = 
Stingray Music throughout May, June, and July 2020. Gryphon Quintet 
They All Laughed (Mayfield Records) 
: John Prine 
wee hous : : Bruised Orange (Asylum) 
Ayla Brook & The So Willis Alan Ramsey 
i ~ Willis Alan Ramsey (Shelter Records) 
Fi # 1. Shanneygannock 
Logy Bay Wood Stove Sessions (Avondale) June Tabor & Martin Simpson 
A Cut Above (Topic Records) 
74, Bob Dylan 
Rough and Rowdy Ways (Columbia) Sally Van Meter 
All In Good Time (Sugarhill) 
3. Sherman Downey ee ee 
New Beautiful (Independent) Muddy Waters 
Hard Again (epic) 
4. Rum Ragged 
The Thing About Fish (Independent) Doug Cox is quoted extensively in our feature on page 46 about 
his views on the current and future state of live music. 
5. The Once 
THE ONCE (Independent) 
Based on album saies for May, June, and July, 2020, at 
Fred’s Recorcis, 198 Duckworth Street, St. Johns, NL, A1C 1G5 
1. Kruangbin 
Mordeca (Dead Oceans) 
74, Margo Price 
That's How Rumors Get Started (Loma Vista) 
3. Corb Lund 
Agricultural Tragic (warner Bros) 
4. Bob Dylan 
Rough and Rowdy Ways (Columbia) 
5: Haim 
Women in Music Pt. III (columbia) 
ae NA Se 
6. Waxahatchee 


Saint Cloud avierze’) 


The Phoebe Bridgers 
Punisher (Dead Oceans) 


9. Neil Young 
Homegrown (Warner Bros.) 


9. Steve Earle 
Ghosts of West Virginia (New West) 


10. Joel Plaskett 
44 (Cadence) 


hear these artists along with Vivienne 
Wilder, Jay Aymar and Silent Winters at 


fallentreerecords.com 


rooted in Edmonton 


Linda McRae 


Based on album s: 
10442-82 Ave., § 
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Frazey Ford 
U Kin B The Sun (Arts & Crafts) 


7. Bob Dylan 
Rough and Rowdy Ways (Columbia) 
3. Tony Allen/Hugh Masekela 
Rejoice (World Circuit) 
4. James Hunter Six 
Nick Of Time (Daptone) 
sy Marin Patenaude 
Sight Unseen (Independent) 
6. Leonard Cohen 
Thanks For The Dance (Sony) 
7. Makaya McCraven 
Universal Beings (international Anthem) 
8. Wu Fei & Abigail Washburn 
Wu Fei & Abigail Washburn (Smithsonian Folkways) 
9. Neil Young 
Homegrown (Warner Bros.) 
10. Steve Earle 


Ghosts of West Virginia (New West) 


Based on album sales for May, June, July, 2020, at Highlife Records, 
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1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, VSL 3X5 


Sara Harmer 
Oh Little Fire (Cold Snap) 


Frazey Ford 
Obidah (Nettwerk) 


Amelia Curran 
Hunter Huntercwea) 


Ray LaMontange 
God Willin’ And The Creek Don’t Rise (Sony) 


Gotan Project 
Tango 3.0 (x1) 


Oliver Schroer 
Freedom Row (Borealis) 


The New Pornographers 
Together (Matador) 


Tony Allen 
Secret Agnet (Nonesuch) 


Mary Gauthier 
The Foundling (Razor & Tie) 


Natalie Merchant 
Leave Your Sleep (Nonesuch) 


Based on album charts from Penguin Eggs issue No. 47, 


published in the autumn of 2010. 


Phoebe Bridgers 
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Mike Bravener 
Depends on the Pay (independent) 


Bob Dylan 
Rough and Rowdy Ways (Columbia) 


Phoebe Bridgers 
Punisher (Dead Oceans) 


Jason Molina 
Live at La Chapelle (Secretly Canadian) 


John Prine 
Tree of Forgiveness (Oh Boy) 


William Prince 
Reliever (Six Shooter Records) 


Sarah Harmer 
Are you Gone (A&c) 


Brent Mason 
Fireflies (Left Handed Records) 


Orville Peck 
Pony ( Royal Mountain) 


Aoife Nessa Frances 
Land of no Junction (Red House) 


Based on album saies for May, June, and July, 2020, at 
Backstreet Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 


414 Bob Dylan 
Rough and Rowdy Ways (Columbia) 
a Neil Young 
Homegrown (Warner Bros.) 
3. Lucinda Williams 
Good Souls Better Angels (Highway 20) 
4. Jason Isbell 
Reunions (Southeastern) 
5: Sarah Harmer 


Are You Gone (Arts & Crafts) 


The Jayhawks 
XOXO (sham) 


Ron Sexsmith 
Hermitage (Warner Bros.) 


Phoebe Bridgers 
Punisher (Dead Oceans) 


Willie Nelson 
First Rose Of Summer (Columbia) 


Gordon Lightfoot 
Solo (WEA) 


Based on album sales for May, June, and July, 2020, 
at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


1. Corb Lund 
Agricultural Tragic (Warner Bros) 
2. Jess Knights 
Best Kind Of Light (Independent) 
3. Khruangbin 
Mordechai (Dead Oceans) 
4. Cayley Thomas 
How Else Can | Tell You? (independent) 
IS. Lido Pimienta 
Miss Colombia (Anti) 
6. Bob Dylan 
Rough and Rowdy Ways (Columbia) 
ae Wu Fei & Abigail Washburn 
Wu Fei & Abigail Washburn (Smithsonian Folkways) 
8. The Jerry Cans 
Echoes (Aakuluk) 
9. Jill Barber 
Entre Nous (Outside) 
10. Joel Plaskett 
44 (Cadence) 
11. Mike Plume 


Lonesome Stretch of Highway (Royalty) 


12. Margo Price 
That's How Rumors Get Started (Loma Vista) 


ures Whitney Rose 
We Still Go to Rodeos «mcc) 


14. Ayla Brook & The Sound Men 
Desolation Sounds (Fallen Tree) 


15, Brenna Lowrie 
Loss Leader (Independent) 


16. Daniel Romano 
Dandelion (You’ve Changed) 


Ute The Jayhawks 
XOXO (Sham) 

18. Waxahatchee 
Saint Cloud (Merge) 

19. Jake Blount 


Spider Tales (Free Dirt) 


20. Rufus Wainwright 
Unfollow the Rules (3mc) 


The most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA radio - 
www.ckua.org - throughout May, June, and July, 2020, 
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The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 86/87, Summer and Autumn, 2020 
Issn: 73060205 
5354 Clarence Road, Peachland, BC, 
Canada, VOH 1X2. 

Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Cell: (780) 920-3577 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional folk songs 
revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon 
and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries 
in a car crash in 1982 and has never 
fully recovered. In 2010, however, he 
finally made a brief emotional comeback, 
performing at several events throughout 
the summer. His care and respect shown 
for the tradition and prudence to recognize 
the merits of innovation makes Penguin 
Eggs such an outrageously fine recording. 
It’s available through Topic Records. This 
magazine strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


ivi 


Canada 
Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cld du Canada for the Arts 
Albert , 
GN Foundation 


for the Arts 
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While we seek mirth and beauty 
and music light and gay/There are 
frail forms fainting at the door/Though 
their voices are silent, their pleading 
looks will say/Oh, hard times, come 
again no more. 

— Hard Times by Stephen Foster 


ithout exception, the 
COVID-19 crisis has 
touched us all on so 


many levels. From the tragedy of 

a lost loved one to the absence of 
routine that once regulated our daily 
lives, all has now changed irrefut- 
ably. This pandemic will not end—no 
matter how insistent demented 
politicians advocate otherwise—un- 
til scientists discover and develop 

a vaccine. Best-guess estimates 
suggest about June 2021. There is 
no timeline for distribution, though, 
which leaves much uncertainty and 
an inability to plan for the future. 

As many of you already know, | 
cancelled our summer issue. The 
spring one had turned into a night- 
mare, primarily due to national 
magazine stores forced to close due 
to the pandemic. Rather than let it go 
to waste, however, | posted it on our 
website for free. It’s still there in case 
you missed it. 

And now, as we return to an abbre- 
viated version of what now resembles 
normality, you hold in your hand our 
first attempt at a double issue. Yes, 
the price has increased substan- 
tially, partially to offset the costs of 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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a | ; 
the welcome but limited number of 
advertisements on offer, but also due 
to the expanded number of pages. 
It’s also our first price increase in 20- 
odd years. Until now, we’ve absorbed 
several printing price increases. But 
here’s the real bottom line: this new 
issue is a damn fine and worthwhile 
read, even if | do say so myself. 

What becomes clear in all of the 
wide-ranging artist interviews, 
COVID-19 has impacted all of them 
to one degree or another. Natural- 
ly, most miss the ability to perform 
in front of a live audience but Ayla 
Brooks has now found the time to 
break new ground, as he contem- 
plates taking his songs in a new 
direction. Possibly, it’s a harbringer 
of things to come—an abundance of 
thrilling new music emerging from all 
this current chaos? 

Yet, as both Gary Cristall and Doug 
Cox thoughtfully point out elsewhere 
in these pages, the world of folk 
and roots music is experiencing a 
paradigm shift. “One way or anoth- 
er, nothing is going to be the same 
again,” writes Gary, the former artistic 
director of the Vancouver Folk Music 
Festival. His convincing concerns for 
the future of folk festivals is certainly 
troubling. 

For now, Doug, a musician and 
artistic director of Vancouver Island’s 
MusicFest, expresses his relief that 
fewer than 12 per cent of advance 
ticket buyers for 2020 demanded a 
refund. “The overwhelming majority 
are holding on to them until 2021. 
That’s saving our butts and keeping 
us afloat,” he says. 

Financial uncertainty wrought by the 
COVID-19 pandemic will undoubtedly 
cast its long shadow upon all of us. 
But despite that darkness and inevi- 
table frustrating despair, let’s at least 
take some comfort in an other set of 
timeless lyrics from Leonard Cohen’s 
uplifting Anthem: There’s a crack, a 
crack in everything, that’s how the 
light gets in. 

— Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


Sarah Jane Scouten hails the 
impact The Breakmen’s self-titled 
debut album had on her career. 


hat album changed your 
life?” is very different 


G6 


from the seemingly 
simple question: “What’s your favourite 
album?” 

The answer to the latter normally me- 
anders back to Blue by Joni Mitchell or 
Northwest Passage by Stan Rogers. 

I am a dyed-in-the-wool Canadian 
folksinger. But an album that changed my 
life has to, after all, change my actual life. 
Music for me has always existed close to 
home, in tight communities, from the kitch- 
en parties my parents held on Bowen Island, 
BC, to the alt-country haunts of the Dakota 
Tavern, the Cameron House, and The Local 
in dirty old Toronto. It would only make 
sense that the album that changed my life 
would be synonymous with the community 
that brought that record to life. 

In 2005, the Vancouver bluegrass/Ameri- 
cana band The Breakmen released their first 
self-titled album. It was a CD my parents 
were wearing out in their car stereo, coming 
on full blast whenever you turned the key in 
the ignition. 

My dad always played in bluegrass bands. 
He’s a beautiful singer and his taste in 
music has been a strong influence on mine. 
The previous summer, they had attended the 
B.C. Bluegrass Workshop in Sorrento, BC, 
now known as Nimblefingers Bluegrass and 
Old-Time Workshop, where The Break- 
men were teaching. They thought it would 
be a good idea that I attend the following 


year and used The Breakmen’s music to 
convince me. 

Their song that got me was Gonna Buy 
Me A Ticket. One line ignited my lyric 
brain: “When I get there baby, I’m gonna 
cast a shadow. I’m gonna dance all night 
with it and maybe fool around.” It’s so good 
it borders on smart-alec. 

So there I was, 20 years old at band 
camp with my parents, feeling not a little 
bit sheepish, when The Breakmen came 
onstage during the instructor concert. What 
struck me right away is that they were 
song-forward, when most bluegrass bands 
seemed to just be waiting for the next 
instrumental break. 

The four-part harmonies kind of drilled 
into your chest, the playing was strong but 
not flashy, plus they were funny. It was ac- 
cessible and tasteful and didn’t for one min- 
ute make me think, “I could never do that.” 
Quite the opposite. I wanted to do that. 

That night, finding me lurking around 
jams, from campfire light to buzzing 
RV-powered lamps, my dad dragged me 
into a cabin where THE BREAKMEN 
WERE JAMMING. 

In a one-room cabin with room for a dou- 
ble bed and a kitchenette, there were about 
10 people, mostly men with glitzy Martin 
guitars and Deering banjos, huddled around 


The Breakmen 


Archie Pateman on banjo, singing, one foot 
on a chair, head bobbling at the end of every 
phrase. Leaning in to mash voices with him 
was Lee Watson on guitar. On the cho- 

rus, Ben Rogalsky on mandolin and Matt 
Lawson on bass joined in. The peripheral 
guitars, the empty whisky bottles, and the 
frame of the wood building all resonated. 
The cabin nearly levitated. 

It was five years until I made my first 
album in Montreal with a four-piece string 
band, heavy on the harmony. The Breakmen 
were my original template, so I knew more 
or less where to place my feet. 

Every summer, I would go back to 
Sorrento and still do. I was supposed to be 
teaching songwriting this year! I have a mu- 
sical family there, from the roving crowd of 
Bowen Island mums powered by Prosecco 
(led by my own mother) to the gathering of 
musicians from all over North America, I 
only get to see once a year. 

I don’t think it would be an exaggeration 
to say that everything I’ve done as an artist 
has been in pursuit of that feeling. Opening 
the cabin door, being knocked off my feet 
by voices vibrating together, instruments 
in time. If sounds were bodies on a dance 
floor, bumping shoulders, moving together. 
Connection. A literal collective trance. 
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John Prine 


ohn Prine appeared on Britain’s 

BBC 2 TV show The Old Grey 

Whistle Test on the 25th of April 
1972. That night he performed Sam 
Stone —a harrowing, heart-breaking, unfor- 
gettable song about the death of a Vietnam 
veteran addicted to morphine. It made 
me an instant fan. The next day, I ordered 
Prine’s self-titled debut LP released in 1971 
on Jerry Wexler’s Atlantic label at my local 
record store. It took a month to arrive. 

Tracks from that recording — Angel From 

Montgomery, Hello In There, Paradise, 
Illegal Smile, Your Flag Decal Won't Get 
You Into Heaven Anymore, Donald and 
Lydia, Sam Stone... —became signature 
songs frequently resurrected in concert for 
almost 50 years despite a further 18 studio 
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albums, including the Grammy Award-win- 
ning The Missing Years (1991) and Fair and 
Square (2005). Indeed, on Jan. 27, 2020, 
John Prine received a Grammy Lifetime 
Achievement Award for his poignant, 
humorous, and sometimes angry body of 
work that drew almost exclusively from 

the human condition. Johnny Cash, Bonnie 
Raitt, Dwight Yoakam, Kris Kristofferson, 
Bette Midler, John Cougar Mellencamp, 
John Denver, etc., were among the many 
who covered Prine’s songs. He was also one 
of the first artists to create his own indepen- 
dent label, Oh Boy Records. 

Bob Dylan would tell the Huffington Post 
in 2009: “Prine’s stuff is pure Proustian 
existentialism. Midwestern mind trips to the 
nth degree. And he writes beautiful songs... 


If I had to pick one song of his, it might be 
Lake Marie,” said Dylan. 

“Dylan said when he first heard my voice 
he thought I’d swallowed a Jew’s harp,” 
Prine later told Mojo magazine. 

John Edward Prine was born Oct. 10, 
1946, in Maywood, IL, a working-class sub- 
urb of Chicago, to William (a tool-and-die 
maker) and Verna (née Hamm) Prine. They 
had moved from the coal town of Paradise, 
KY, in the 1930s. John would spend his 
childhood summers there and chronicle the 
town in Paradise — arguably the first song 
to raise concerns about an environmental 
issue. 

Not much of a scholar, he finished high 
school to become a postman before being 
drafted into the army. Fortunately, he was 
stationed in Germany rather than Vietnam, 
before returning to his mail route, on which 
he wrote songs in his head as he delivered 
letters. His grandfather, who played guitar 
with Merle Travis, taught him rudimentary 
chords as did John’s brother, David Prine. 
John also took lessons at Chicago’s Old 
Town School of Music and first performed 
in public at the Fifth Peg’s open mic on a 
dare. The club owner subsequently offered 
him a permanent gig. 

His rise thereafter was rapid, aided by a 
glowing review in 1970 by the noted Chica- 
go Sun-Times film critic Roger Ebert. Chi- 
cago songwriter and Prine confidant Steve 
Goodman would invite Paul Anka and Kris 
Kirstofferson to hear his friend perform at 
the Earl of Old Town. Within 24 hours, he 
was flown to New York. At Kristofferson’s 
insistence, Jerry Wexler came to hear Prine 
audition at the Bitter End in Greenwich Vil- 
lage and immediately signed him to Atlantic 
Records, whose roster then included Led 
Zeppelin and Crosby, Stills & Nash. 

While Prine’s career flourished with 
a further string of critically acclaimed 
albums — Sweet Revenge (1973), Common 
Sense (1975), Bruised Orange (1978) —it 
was later hampered by serious health prob- 
lems. He underwent surgeries for cancer in 
his neck in 1998 and then lungs in 2013. As 
a result of his first operation, he required 
speech therapy in order to perform again. 

John Prine died of complications related 
to coronavirus on April 7 at Vanderbilt 
University Medical Center, Nashville. He 
was 73. 


— Roddy Campbell 


La a Smith 


Laura Smith 

Commanding Singer and Songwriter 

Born 1952 

first heard Laura Smith (then known 

as Susie Smith) in London, ON. It 

was back in the mid-’70s at Smale’s 
Pace Coffeehouse and Laura was not only 
singing but waitressing at the club. I can’t 
tell you what she was singing that night, 
probably something from the traditional 
repertoire as well as her own material. 

What I do remember is that she delivered 
the songs with passion and conviction. No 
fooling around, she took hold of the song 
and delivered it directly to everyone in the 
audience. 

This command of repertoire and delivery 
in performance is something that Laura 
continued to develop and refine throughout 
her life. It was indicative of how she lived. 
Despite setbacks that threw her music 
career off course for a number of years, 
she came back stronger than ever, winning 
awards and ultimately building a national 
audience that was fiercely loyal. 

As a musician, she was intuitively smart 
and always knew what would work best 
with her songs on albums such as B tween 
the Earth and My Soul (1994), It’s a 
Personal Thing (1997), and Everything Is 
Moving (2013). 


I had the opportunity to back her up on 
guitar on a number of occasions and it was 
always a pleasure to work with a singer who 
was so confident and strong. I’m sure others 
who accompanied her, such as Tony Mc- 
Manus, Paul Quarrington, and Paul Mills, 
would readily agree. 

Basically, Laura carried the show and 
we went along for the ride. My partner, 

Sue Lothrop, and I also had the pleasure of 
sharing the stage with Laura a few times. 

In those instances, she was warm, gracious, 
and always quick to jump in and add a third 
harmony that was perfect. 

As a partner in Borealis (Laura’s label), 
we started discussing a new project prior to 
her becoming ill. True to form, she wanted 
to continue working on this until the end. 
She somehow managed to gather enough 
strength to record two new songs in her 
hometown of Mahone Bay just a few weeks 
before she died on March 7. 

Those songs along with some archival 
material and a number of fan favourites will 
ultimately be released in a package that will 
also feature Laura’s artwork and poetry. 

She is deeply missed by all who knew and 
worked with her, along with the thousands 
who loved her music. Happily, she has left 
us with a great body of work that will be 
treasured for years to come. 

— Bill Garrett 


Peter Green 
Standout Contemporary Blues Guitarist 
Born 1946 

he Liverpool scene’s wry I’ve Got 
These Fleetwood Mac Chicken 
Shack John Mayall Can't Fail 
Blues closed their 1969 LP Bread On The 
Night. It was blues boom time in Britain... 
And musician/composer Peter Green 
ticked two boxes as an alumnus of John 
Mayall and co-founder of Fleetwood Mac. 
He was born Peter Allen Greenbaum on 
Oct. 29, 1946 in Bethnal Green in the East 
End of London. Only he could succeed Eric 
Clapton in John Mayall’s Bluesbreakers. 
Green’s instrumental composition The 
Supernatural on A Hard Road (1967) took 
contemporary electric blues to new realms. 
Green obtained an unforgettable tone from 
the Gibson Les Paul but it was his grace, 
eloquence, and avoidance of flashy, fast 
playing that made his playing stand out. 
The Best of Peter Green’s Fleetwood Mac 
(2002) is a flash-flood of Fleetwood Mac’s 
first incarnation’s creativity. It includes 
his compositions Black Magic Woman, 
Albatross, Man of the World, Oh Well (Parts 
I and 2), and his parting glass, The Green 
Manalishi (With the Two Prong Crown). 
Many opening statements on their own are 
object lessons in scene and mood setting. 
Black Magic Woman’s first notes are still 
unholy while the opening bars of Need Your 
Love So Bad are perfection understated. 
With money gushing in like a broken 
faucet and drug-induced mental health prob- 
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lems, Green cracked and bolted. He came 
back with the Peter Green Splinter Group, 
releasing eight albums with them between 
1997 and 2003. 

In his 2011 autobiography, The Universal 
Tone, Carlos Santana speaks eloquently 
about Green. Santana’s cover of Black Mag- 
ic Woman into Gabor Szab6’s Gypsy Queen 
could be Peter Green’s epitaph. He died on 
July 25 in Canvey Island, Essex, England. 

— Ken Hunt 


Judy Dyble 

Co-founder ae 
Born 1949 

ecord labels are important. 
Fairport Convention’s February, 
1968 vinyl debut was on Track 
Records—the home of The Who, Jimi 
Hendrix, and Crazy World of Arthur Brown. 
It was a ridiculous piece of 45-rpm whimsy 
called If ] Had a Ribbon Bow. Judy Dyble 
was singing. 

Born Judith Aileen Dyble on Feb. 13, 
1949, in London, she was their first female 
singer, making her an early interpreter 
of Joni Mitchell. She sang J Don’t Know 
Where I Stand and (an instrumentally 
overworked) Chelsea Morning on Fairport’s 
self-titled debut LP, released in June, 1968. 
Before the year was out, Sandy Denny 
succeeded her at the insistence of Fairport’s 
American producer, Joe Boyd. 

Briefly, Dyble worked with Giles, Giles 
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and Fripp (who reinvented as King Crim- 
son) before partnering ex-Them Jackie 
McAuley as Trader Horne. They signed to 
Pye Records’ progressive subsidiary label 
Dawn but made little splash. She guested 
intermittently with Fairport from 1981 and 
appeared on, for example, What We Did On 
Our Saturday (2018). 

She recorded periodically in varying 
permutations in combinations of studio and 
live releases. The three-CD career overview 
Gathering the Threads (Fifty Years of Stuff) 
(2015), now sold out, laced much of her 
career together. She died on July 12. 

— Ken Hunt 


Mory Kante 

West rte hed and Hit Maker 
Born 1949 

uinean griot, kora player, band- 
s leader, and vocalist Mory Kanté, 
ho brought the traditional 
music of West Africa to a global audience, 
died from untreated health problems in the 
capital, Conakry, on May 22. He was 70. 

Kanté’s cover of Yéké Yéké—a traditional 
Manding song for millet harvesting —from 
the album Akwaba Beach (1987) was the 
first African million-selling single. Em- 
braced by dance clubs and radio playlists 
across Africa and Europe, it became a hit 
in Holland, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Ireland, and France. It charted 
three times in the U.K. in 1988, 1995, and 
as a remix in 1996. That remix appeared 
on the soundtrack of Danny Boyle’s film 
The Beach (2000). Kanté would collaborate 
with such Western artists as Talking Heads, 
playing kora on their album Naked (1988), 
and Carlos Santana, who contributed guitar 
to Kanté’s album Jouma (1990). 

Mory Kanté was born on March 29, 1950, 
in Albadarya, a small town near Kissidou- 
gou in southeastern Guinea. His father, 
Djeli Fode Kanté, was a local griot—a 
repository of oral traditions, equal part 
musician, poet, storyteller, and historian — 
while his mother, Fatoumata Kamissoko, 
was from a distinguished Malian griot 
family. Mory was initially taught to play the 
bafalon, a xylophone made from gourds. As 
a young teenager, he was sent to Bamako 
in Mali to live with an aunt, also a griot. 
There he heard Western and Cuban music 
and learned to play guitar. His musicianship 


attracted the attention of the Rail Band, 
whose star vocalist was Salif Keita. Kanté 
was hired to play the balafon and guitar, 
though he also taught himself to play the 
kora, the 21-stringed African gourd harp. 
When Keita quit in 1973 to join rivals Les 
Ambassadeurs, Kanté took over as vocalist. 
He stayed until 1979 before settling in the 
Ivory Coast, where he discovered audienc- 
es revered contemporary music played on 
traditional instruments. Performing at a cel- 
ebrated Abidjan restaurant, he was scouted 
by Gerard Chess, a director of the U.S. label 
Eboni. Subsequently, Kanté’s debut album, 
Courougnegne, was mixed in Los Angeles 
and released in 1981. It made little impact. 
A move to Paris in 1984, where he mixed 
electronic sounds and programming with 
his, by now, electrified traditional African 
instruments on A Paris (1984). It included 
an early version of Yéké Yéké, which gave 
him some popular traction. 10 Colawhich 
Nuts (1986), co-produced by Bruce Spring- 
steen’s former keyboard player David 
Sancious, was nominated for the celebrated 
French Victoires De la Musique award. 
Then came Akwaba Beach (1987) and the 


success of Yéké Yéké. It made Kanté an 
international celebrity. 

In the early 2000s, he moved back to 
Guinea. While his electronic-laced albums 
of the 1990s became somewhat formalis- 
tic— Touma (1990) achieved gold status in 
France —he dramatically changed direction 
with Sabou (2004), an all-acoustic album 
that highlighted his soaring vocals and im- 
mense instrumental skills on kora, balafon, 
acoustic guitar, and percussion. 

His last of 11 solo studio albums, La 
Guinéenne (2012), celebrated African 
women. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Michael Smith 


Songwriter, Musician, Librettist 
Born 1941 
he first time I heard The Dutchman, 
‘ one of Michael Smith’s signature 
tunes, it stopped me in my tracks. 

It was featured on Steve Goodman’s 
album, Unfinished Business, and it made me 
cry. I’d never heard of Smith, but the song 
is still one of my favourites. Smith’s songs 
were better known when sung by others, 
including David Allen Coe, Jimmy Buffet, 
Liam Clancy, and Suzy Bogguss, but his 
resume is impressive. 

He set John Steinbeck’s words to music 
for the score he wrote for the Steppenwolf 
Theater Company’s Tony-winning pro- 
duction of The Grapes of Wrath. He wrote 


Michael Smith  £ 


\ 


the songs and co-wrote the dialogue for 
Michael, Margaret, Pat & Kate, a play 
about growing up Catholic; and set the 
words of Hans Christian Anderson to music 
for director Jim Corti’s production of The 
Snow Queen. 

He was a regular performer on Chicago’s 
folk scene and cut many notable albums 
during his 50-plus years of recording, in- 
cluding Songs of a Catholic Childhood, Just 
Plain Folk, and Love Stories. 

He died on Aug. 3, 2020. Despite his 
requests for no funeral or written tributes, 
they’ ve come pouring in, but the best hom- 
age you can pay is listening to his wonder- 
ful music. 

— j. poet 


Charlie Daniels 


Southern Country Rock Pioneer 
Born 1936 
he fiddler Charlie Daniels, whose 
: crossover appeal attracted both 
country and rock audiences, died 
on July 6 at Nashville’s Summit Medical 
Center from a stroke. He was 83. 

A member of the Country Music Hall of 
Fame, Daniels is best known for his 1979 
No. 1 country single and Top 10 pop hit The 
Devil Went Down To Georgia. It appeared 
on the multiplatinum-selling album Million 
Mile Reflections and won a Grammy Award 
for best country vocal. Daniels would also 
perform it on the popular, trend-setting film 
Urban Cowboy, starring John Travolta and 
Debra Winger. 

Prior to his commercial breakthrough, 
Daniels had earned a stellar reputation as a 
session musician, most notably contribut- 
ing to three Bob Dylan albums: Nashville 
Skyline, Self Portrait, and New Morning. 
He also recorded with the likes of Leonard 
Cohen, Ringo Starr, Pete Seeger, and Marty 
Robbins, and produced The Youngbloods’ 
critically lauded LPs Elephant Mountain 
and Ride The Wind. 

Charles Edward Daniels was born Oct. 
28, 1936, in Wilmington, NC, and began his 
career in 1953 playing bluegrass with the 
Misty Mountain Boys before forming his 
own rock’n’roll band, The Jaguars. He co- 
wrote /t Hurts Me, which Elvis Presley put 
on the flip side of Kissin’ Cousins in 1964. 
Three years later, Daniels followed his 
writing partner Bob Johnson to Nashville 


Charlie Daniels @ 


and released his debut self-titled solo album 
in 1970 before forming the Charlie Daniels 
Band. Modelled on the Allman Broth- 

ers Band, with its twin guitars and dual 
drummers, CDB would pave the way for 
Southern rockers such as Lynyrd Skynyrd 
and the Marshall Tucker Band. 

Daniels, along with his manager David 
Corlew, also founded in 1974 The Volunteer 
Jam, the freewheeling, eclectic, Southern 
music festival that would include the likes 
of Willie Nelson, the Allman Brothers 
Band, Ray Price, Roy Acuff, Stevie Ray 
Vaughan, Billy Joel, James Brown, Chris 
Stapleton, and Little Richard, among nu- 
merous others. 

While Daniels initially embraced progres- 
sive politics, fundraising for Jimmy Carter’s 
presidential bid in 1976 and playing at his 
inauguration, he would grow radically more 
conservative in his views. After the Septem- 
ber 11th terrorist attacks in 2001, Daniels 
wrote and recorded the controversial This 
Ain't No Rag, It’s a Flag, which critics 
accused him of promoting Islamophobia. 
And in March 2003, after peace activists 
began protesting the impending war on Iraq, 
he branded actor Sean Penn a traitor for vis- 
iting Iraq. Latterly, in daily posts, he would 
decry abortion as murder. 

Nevertheless, Daniels would proceed to 
sell more than 13.5 million records, logging 
nine gold, platinum or multi-platinum 
albums. 

— Roddy Campbell 
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Eric Weissber 
Duelling Banjos’ Master erg 
Born 1939 
ou may not have caught his name 
but you certainly heard music 
that multi-instrumentalist Eric 
Weissberg made on banjo, guitar, mandolin, 
fiddle, pedal steel, and bass. 

His fretwork is recorded on John Denver’s 
Take Me Home, Country Roads, Bob 
Dylan’s Blood on the Tracks, and Billy Jo- 
el’s Piano Man. A partial list of his session 
work also includes Doc Watson, Jim Croce, 
from folk traditionalist Jean Ritchie to jazz 
great Herbie Mann, Cabbage Patch Kids to 
Talking Heads, Sha Na Na to Barbra Strei- 
sand. He toured extensively with the likes 
of Judy Collins and Tom Paxton. 

As achild, he attended Greenwich 
Village’s iconic Little Red Schoolhouse, 
where he first saw Pete Seeger and began 
taking banjo lessons from him at age eight, 
getting up close and personal with guests 
like Woody Guthrie and Cisco Huston at 
hootenannies in Seeger’s apartment. 

And he played among folks such as the 
Greenbriar Boys in Washington Square on 
Sunday afternoons, the only time public 
singing was allowed in the park. 

Weissberg studied at the famed Julliard 
School of Music but quit shy of graduation 
to play with The Tarriers, which had a hit 
with Banana Boat Song before Harry Bela- 
fonte. Julliard gave its blessing, noting they 
educated people to earn a living in music. 

He will be remembered as the banjo pick- 
er featured in the sound track of the movie 
Deliverance, including the most famous 
five-string solo of them all, Duelling Ban- 
jos, recorded a decade earlier. 

Eric Weissberg died age 80 from Alzhei- 
mer’s earlier this year. 


— Bruce Mason 
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Manu Dibango 
Superstar Pan African ao aa 
Born 1933 
OVID-19 has ravaged the music 
industry and on March 24 in 
Paris, France, Manu Dibango was 
tragically among the first superstars to die 
from the disease. 

Manu Dibango arrived in Paris in 1949, as 
he chronicled in his autobiography, Three 
Kilos of Café. The title described the totality 
of his possessions he brought with him to 
France, where his parents sent him to study. 

“They weren’t very happy at that time,” 
he told me when I visited Dibango at his 
Paris apartment in 1996. “They spent a lot 
of money to make me a ‘serious mon- 
sieur’,” and in their eyes, a musician wasn’t 
a serious profession. 

Dibango’s six-decade-plus career spanned 
a host of genres: Congolese rumba, gospel, 
salsa, jazz, soul, and Afrobeat. 

However, the legendary saxophonist will 
be best remembered for his 1972 hit, Soul 
Makossa. The song was originally recorded 
as a B-side. 

“When you compose it, you don’t know 
that you’re going to have a hit. Otherwise, 
you would do it every day,” he told me with 


his infectious laugh. The song caught the 
attention of American DJ Frankie Crocker, 
who put it on heavy rotation. A decade 

later, in 1982, Michael Jackson “borrowed” 
a hook from the song, “Mama-say mama 

sa, mama-co-sa” on Thriller’s Wanna Be 
Startin’ Somethin’ and eventually settled out 
of court with Dibango. 

In 1994, Dibango completed one of his 
most ambitious recordings, Wakafrika, 

a Pan-African masterpiece that included 
Youssou N’Dour, Salif Keita, Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo, Angelique Kidjo, Bonga, 
King Sunny Ade, as well as British pop star 
Peter Gabriel. 

“This [Pan-Africanism] is also a little 
political. If we can do this in music, be 
together on this kind of project, maybe the 
engineers and doctors can, too.” 

It is indeed tragic his urgent call for global 
co-operation was ignored as the coronavirus 
pandemic spread around the world and took 
Dibango’s life. 

In 2004, Dibango became a UNESCO 
Ambassador for Peace, focusing on creating 
dialogues through cultures around the 
world. Just before he died, Dibango was 
studying to play the balofon, the traditional 
West African xylophone. 


— Dan Rosenberg 


Tony Allen 


Afrobeat Co-founder 
Born 1940 
6 6 : think political messages could be 

sent through any kind of music”, 

Tony Allen explained to NPR’s 
Rebecca Roberts in 2010. Tony Allen died 
in Paris on April 30, 2020, of an aortic 
aneurism. 

He will be best remembered for co-creat- 
ing the genre of Afrobeat, along with Fela 
Kuti, in 1969 when they formed the band 
Africa 70. Afrobeat fuses funk and jazz with 
a host of West African styles including juju 
and highlife, often with an overtly political 
edge that tackles issues such as corruption 
and income inequality. 

Tony Allen was born in 1940 in Lagos. 
His mother was Ghanaian (who spoke Ga 
and Ewe) and his father was Nigerian (and 
spoke Yoruba), and all three cultures be- 
came part of the foundation of Tony Allen’s 
drumming. 

“T wasn’t intending to play music at first,” 
he once explained on the radio program 
Afropop Worldwide. “I had to go do some- 
thing my parents wanted me to do. I was a 
radio technician.” 

Music fans (and even Allen’s parents) are 
now grateful that he decided to pursue a 
career in music. He was inspired, in part, by 
jazz drummers Max Roach and Art Blakey. 
Allen’s own drumming virtuosity became 
central to the Afrobeat sound. Allen and 
Kuti recorded more than two dozen albums 
together, including classics such as Zombie 
and Expensive Sh*t before eventually part- 
ing ways in 1979. 

In the decades that followed, Tony Allen 
recorded more than 20 more albums, and 
collaborated with Damon Albarn (Blur), 


Paul Simonon (The Clash), and countless 
others. 

Among the many Afrobeat standouts was 
2010’s Secret Agent, full of driving horns 
and political calls to action such as Elewon 
Po (too many prisoners) and Pariwo (shout, 
protest, make some noise). 

One poignant song from Secret Agent that 
will forever sound differently now is Cele- 
bration. “When anybody that sleeps in the 
night... and if you see yourself awake the 
next day, you just have to thank your God 
and then start celebrating,” he told NPR. 

Tony Allen’s final album, Rejoice, record- 
ed with trumpeter Hugh Masakela, was 
released in March 2020. 

— Dan Rosenberg 


Bill Withers 


Enduring Voice of Friendship 
Born 1938 

Three-time Grammy Award winner and 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame inductee Bill 
Withers died, March 30, from heart compli- 
cations. He was 81. 

Withers’s evergreen, soulful hits —some 
written on a second-hand, acoustic guitar— 
included Lean On Me, Use Me, and Ain't No 
Sunshine, the latter recorded with storied 
musicians Booker T. Jones, Donald (Duck) 
Dunn, and Stephen Stills. It appeared on his 
debut album, Just As I Am (1971), on Sus- 
sex Records. The then 33-year-old Withers 
still worked a day job making toilets for an 


aircraft company. But the album’s success 
made him an overnight star. 

Lean On Me, a paean to the enduring 
power of friendship, has lately become an 
anthem of hope and solidarity in this time 
of COVID-19. It was also performed at the 
inaugurations of presidents Barack Obama 
and Bill Clinton. 

William Harrison Withers Jr. was born in 
Slab Fork, a coal-mining town in West Vir- 
ginia, on July 4, 1938. One of six children, 
he suffered a bad stutter that made him an 
object of ridicule. At 17, enlistment in the 
navy was his ticket out of town. After his 
service, he moved to Los Angeles in 1967. 
There, aided by Ray Jackson of the Watts 
103rd Street Band, Withers self-financed 
demos. Jackson’s contacts led him to 
Clarence Avant of Sussex Records. Ain't No 
Sunshine earned Withers the first of three 
Grammys. He subsequently assembled the 
remaining members of the Watts 103rd 
Street Band for U.S. and international tours. 

But Withers grew frustrated after landing 
at Columbia Records when Sussex folded in 
1975. He was forced to work with exec- 
utives who racially stereotyped him and 
attempted to stifle his creativity. Still, he 
scored further radio hits with Lovely Day 
and Just the Two of Us. But his heart was 
no longer in the work. Fame didn’t agree 
with him. He hated life on the road and he 
permanently retired in 1985 after recording 
his final album, Watching You Watching Me. 

— Roddy Campbell 
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2021 Canadian Folk Music Les Prix de musique folk canadienne 2021 


Awards & Weekend Concerts Remises de prix et concerts du week-end 


& [°C APS A 
Canadian Folk Prix de musique 
Music Awards folk canadienne 


Charlottetown; let’s try this again! 


2020 submissions are closed and the numbers 
are strong thanks to the strength and resil- 
ience of Canadian musicians. 

We'll be back in P.E.I. April 9-10, 2021. Follow u: 
on Facebook and watch our website for details 
throughoutthe year. 


Charlottetown; on se reprend! 


La période de dépots de candidatures 

2020 est maintenant terminee. Nous 

en.avons recu un grand nombre; merc 

pour la vigueur et la résilience des 

* musicien.ne.s du pays. 

% Nous serons a I'i.P.E les 9 et 10 avril 

o “ 2021. Suivez-nous sur Facebook et 
visitez notre site web tout au long de 

l’année pour connaitre les infos 

detaillées. 


x folkawards.ca _ prixfolk.ca 


ra\ 


cott Cook, whose email tagline is 

“prairie balladeer” and “awestruck 

vagabond”, released his seventh 
studio album, Tangle of Souls, this summer. 
This album and accompanying hardcover book 
combine song, travelogue, art, photos, political 
musings, and philosophical reflections. Edmon- 
ton-based Cook is a deep thinker, and this new 
work provides a frank look into his last three 
years on the road. He recorded the album in 
Australia with his intercontinental string band, 
the She’ll Be Rights. Questions by Jackie Bell 


Life on the road has given you a broad 
vision of cultures and places. How does this 
show up in your songs? 


Living in Taiwan for six years and then 
touring for a living put me in a lot of random 
situations with a lot of strangers. Having con- 
versations with different people reinforced my 
belief that people are fundamentally similar. 
Most people are good, decent, and want the 
same things. In my songs, I try to speak in 
as public a voice as possible, with a mind to 
who might be listening. It’s not just a personal 
exercise for me; the songs are for everybody. 
I hope to speak to people where they are, and 
I hope to write in a language that has room for 
them in it. 


Do you struggle with the writer’s dilemma 
of wanting to express yourself but not want- 
ing to wholly reveal yourself? 


From the beginning, I wanted to speak 
honestly, openly, and be my true self, but that’s 
easier said than done. In the editing process, 

I found places where I was still hiding. I was 
grateful to have friends prod me further by 
asking questions and coaxing me to come out 
a little more and say what I really meant. That 
approach brought out some things in me I 
wasn’t even aware of. It’s a lifelong process. 


Your work harks back to the well-crafted 
album with fulsome liner notes. 


In a time when my comrades tell me nobody 
wants to buy albums, I think putting something 
together that gives value to the physical object 
makes it something people want to take home 
and keep. It’s been a gradual process— my 
first record had just a sleeve with a CD; the 
next was a 16-page book; then 24-pages; and 
Further Down the Line had a 132-page book 
with pictures and a long, introductory essay. 
I’d show the CD and book from the stage as I 


toured. People were interested, and it brought 
them to the merch table. I was selling more 
CDs than ever. It might be going in the oppo- 
site direction of current trends, but it seems to 
work. 


You included chords and lyrics in your 
book. 


Corin Raymond inspired me. He released 
an album called Paper Nickels, a compilation 
of mostly unknown Canadian songwriters, 
including me, with the words and chords in the 
book. That was a revelation! Contrary to the 
mythology of godlike, inaccessible rock stars 
who can do things we can’t, folksongs are for 
everybody. 


In your book, you describe a tension 
between spreading positivity and wisdom 
onstage while being aware of your inner 
darkness. 


I sure hope my songs are wiser than me. A 
song is a place to put something that you’ve 
learned along the way, and then you get to sing 


it again and remind yourself of it. Life changes. 


It’s a constant flow, and songs are a way of 
storing something you know, like a message in 
a bottle to yourself that, hopefully, other people 
can use, too. 


After years of rambling, you’ve found 


a place to call home just in time for the 
COVID-19 pandemic. How are you han- 
dling this new online and outdoor musical 
environment? 


I’m mailing out a lot more albums than 
selling them in person. I didn’t know what an 
enormous undertaking that would be, but I’ve 
felt really supported by people who pre-or- 
dered. We did a bunch of online shows during 
the sheltering-at-home phase of things, and 
it was cool to connect with audiences around 
the world. The technological learning curve 
was steep—our first show was sideways. By 
the last couple of shows, even the dog had her 
own camera. We’re now playing outdoor gigs, 
and I’m remembering how much it means to 
connect to audiences in person. 


Your song Say Can You See recently pre- 
miered in American Songwriter magazine. 


I’ve never had a song premiered in a music 
magazine —that was cool! Then a group called 
Braver Angels picked it up through their 
songwriting contest, and I did an online concert 
with Peter Yarrow from Peter, Paul & Mary! 

When I wrote the song, I was thinking of 
Woody Guthrie, Bernie Sanders, and my 
relatives, many of whom supported Trump. I 
wanted to write a song I could sing to all those 
Americans if they were in the same room. 

www.ScottCook net 
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Skipper's Alley 


rish folk band Skipper’s Alley owe a debt to Dublin’s pubs. 

“Tt’s hard to pinpoint exactly. We’ve known each other for yonks,” composer/violist/fiddle player Ultan O’Brien 
tells me, while band mate John Francis Flynn adds: “Skipper’s Alley is an ever-evolving creature and it’s hard to 
know where it began and where it’s going, but it definitely involved plenty of pints.” 

The five-piece (together with Patrick Cummins, Fionnan Mac Gabhann, and Caoimhin O Fearghail) is grounded on 
the talents and musical passion of each remarkable artist. All steeped in the tradition but also injecting their lived expe- 
riences into the music. O’Brien, for example, was a student of contemporary and classical music for violin. 

“I got into other styles of music as a younger fella because the fiddle is found in so many genres and cultures,” he ex- 
plains. “People are doing (and have been doing) amazing and beautiful fiddly things; so, it was out of a desire to know 
more about the fiddle as an instrument and to expand my playing rather than being overly insular. Having said that, I 
don’t walk into Skipper’s Alley, discard my classical shoes and stick on my traditional cap—I just walk in. Of course, 
my background influences it, subconsciously, but I don’t feel a need to analyze exactly how. 

“Everyone brings something different to the table, or to the room, or to John’s house where we practise,” he contin- 
ues. “Sometimes it starts as a free-for-all, playing the tune or singing the song many times, trying ideas and suggestions 
as they pop up. We know the general sound we’re going for but there’s many ways to achieve that. Usually that person 
who brings the tunes or songs have a vision for how it can fit in, so they’d often lead it.” 

Described as “combining traditional Irish music with contemporary sensibilities,” the band confidently runs and plays 
with the tradition they each know in depth and actively search out. One side of this coin sees how they excavated rare 
manuscripts and archived recordings for their 2019 album The Oul Fip. 

“T’d like to think it’s a general status quo but there are definitely people [in the band] who are much more adept at 
sourcing these tunes. Fionnan has a wealth of knowledge and is immersed in those recordings. Paddy is an encyclope- 
dia. John has all sorts of mad songs coming out his yin-yang.” 

On the other hand, there are those contemporary sensibilities. 

“We’ve never said, ‘let’s make this more modern’,” O’Brien clarifies. “It is one of the ways in which the music man- 
ifested when we came together to play. There were other directions the music was going in, too, probably led by the 
types of tunes and the characters of the melodies, but we abandoned them because we felt they were not very good. So, 
although there’s no formal policy, there is a sound-world we go for and the only way to know if it’s right is to play the 
music.” 


In the meantime, John Francis Flynn has confided that Skipper’s Alley are talking about recording another album. It 
is a sound-world worth entering. www.skippersalley.ie/ 


— By Cara Gibney 


t was traditional fiddler Rowan Piggott who discovered the last three words of Gerard Manley Hopkins’s nature 
poem, /nversnaid. 
The closing, evocative clutch of words that wrapped up what Piggott and his bandmates were seeking to convey. 
He was setting the poem to music for an album he was working on with multi-instrumentalist Philippe Barnes and 
vocalist Rosie Hodgson, but the England-based trio were struggling to find a name that captured what they were doing, 
until Piggott found /nversnaid: “three verses of beautiful nature poetry followed by [an] oft-quoted stanza which be- 
came our chorus.” 

He went on to add three further verses: “mourning the overwhelming debt of mankind for our natural world on the 
brink of collapse. The final three words, which so beautifully encapsulate the essence of this last defiant plea to humani- 
ty, we took as our band name: The Wilderness Yet.” 

Piggott’s father, Charlie, (a founding member of De Dannan) contributed to the album. 

“My mother, Frances, got me started on the fiddle... I spent my early years sat between them in pub sessions, soaking 
up the tunes by osmosis!” 

He has since gone on to release his solo album, Mountscribe, author two tune books, and works on recording and 
mixing music, including The Wilderness Yet. 

Connected through a passion for nature and performing together at different junctures, it is no surprise this trio 
formed and subsequently proceeded to record an eponymous album celebrating and lamenting the natural world. 

Piggott and Hodgson had already been performing at festivals as a duo, and indeed toured Hodgson’s debut album 
Rise Aurora together. 

BBC Young Folk Award finalist Hodgson acknowledges, “traditional songs were the soundtrack to my childhood,” 
and her writing, “became a more established part of my life when I was about 14 and I wrote a few songs at that time 
that I still sing today.” 

The die was cast. Her songwriting and gilded caramel voice keep her forefront in The Wilderness Yet. Take, for ex- 
ample, Woman of the Woods, influenced by Terry Pratchett’s witches, but undeniably formed through the lens of Rosie 
Hodgson. 

“This fits with the album’s general theme, the woman in the song embodying nature, who we neglect but need terri- 
bly, and in spite of seemingly every human effort to destroy her, continues to work without recognition or reward.” 

One more perceptible female influence on the album is that of Philippe Barnes’s Scottish accordionist grandmother, 
for whom he wrote the tune Joan Brodie’s (part of the tune set Pete’s Jig /Joan Brodie’s /Poor Hildegard). 

“She was always very involved 
in the local community,” Barnes 
recalls. “Playing music all the 
time with lots of local groups. I 
have a Brodie kilt somewhere but 
it’s rare I’ll get the knees out.” 

Growing up in musically 
diverse Brighton, the three-time 
runner up in the BBC Young Folk 
Awards has a Limerick Universi- 
ty first-class honours MA in Irish 
Traditional Music Performance 
and is a gifted classical perform- 
er 

“T started classical flute at 
11,” he explains, “and at 16 got 
side-tracked by folk music and I 
haven’t looked back!” 

Released in July just past, the 
pedigree behind The Wilderness 
Yet explains the end result. 

www.thewildernessyet.com 


— By Cara Gibney 


The Wilderness Yet 


Introducing 


Saltwater Hank 
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altwater Hank has a foolproof formula for social distancing. It’s there in his song ‘Fish Cannery”, written and 
recorded well before the present pandemic on his 2018 debut album Stories from the Northwest [2018]: 

This summer no one’s gonna like me cause I smell really gross. 

My face is all covered in fish slime so don’t you get too close. 

The Prince Rupert multi-instrumentalist was thinking about his Tsimshian grandmother, who worked in the North 
Pacific Cannery in the ‘60s for very low wages and in dire conditions. Ironically, at the time of the PE interview in late 
July he’s finishing his first job in a salmon cannery in Ketchikan Alaska, and the song has taken on new resonance. 

“At the canneries I’ve been making $10.50 an hour. Not much has changed. It’s funny that I wrote that song years ago 
and ended up there! There’ll definitely be another song coming now I’ve seen it for myself.” 

Hank, real name Jeremy Pahl, writes songs in the old-time folk and country vein - honest, unpretentious, unvarnished, 
and filled with good humour and a touch of mischief. “It’s music about stories and people that I’ve heard of or know 
personally, with a lot of political undertones for the struggles of people in general.” 

It’s just four years since former metalhead Hank fell in love with the old music, at the Woodstove Festival in Cum- 
berland B.C. “The experience of being in a circle of people who all had stringed instruments, and hollering harmonies 
to songs everybody knew around 2 a.m. around a campfire, playing these ripping tunes, and people on the outskirts of 
the fire doing little square-dance moves and stuff, and I was like — holy smoke, this is the real deal! What connected me 
personally is the music’s origins. I’m primarily indigenous but part of my family comes from Manitoba, and before that 
from Scotland.” 


In addition to Stories from the Northwest Hank — who plays guitar, mandolin, fiddle, banjo, and bass - has released 
two Eps: Tape Sessions [2016] and Tree Planting 
[2019]. This fall he’s releasing another EP, and is 
working hard on a roots project that’s especially 
close to his heart. 

“Growing up Tsimshian comes into play in my 
most recent music. I’ve dedicated time to learning 
the language, and written a bunch of songs in it - an 
important thing for me and also for the Tsimshian 
community as a whole. Giving people something to 
learn from, I guess. It’s both a personal expression 
and a resource for people. With our language in its 
current state the more we can have recorded the 
better, because there are just 100 people or so left. So 
there’s a real push for those of us who are young to 
learn it, and get it out there.” 

“We as Tsimshian people have been expressing 
ourselves through music for a very long time. 
There’s a spirit to the music. It was an expression 
of what was happening — berry-picking songs, ca- 
noe-paddling songs, songs for when people die or are 
being born, songs that speak to supernatural beings 
and spirits. I want to have the same intention when 
I’m writing, especially in our language. I’ve been 
sitting on that egg a long time and I want to make 
sure everything’s in order before releasing it.” 


www.saltwaterhank.com 


By Tony Montague 


Introducing 


Billy Sutton 


raditional music flows through Billy Sutton’s impressive genes. 
“My dad played accordion and my grandfather played accordion and fiddle as well. Grandfather used to play 
dances all up and down the north shore of Conception Bay and Trinity Bay when he was a young fella. First 
time I ever heard A Stack of Barley, he played it. My grandmother had all the old Harry Hibbs records,” says New- 
foundland musician Billy Sutton, reminiscing about the origins of his interest in traditional music. 

Originally from Harbour Grace, Sutton now lives in St. John’s and is recognized as one of the province’s most tal- 
ented and versatile sidemen. Adept on accordion, fiddle, bodhran, guitar, mandolin, bouzouki, banjo, bass guitar, and 
drums, it is not possible to keep track of how many gigs and recordings he has to his credit. 

He is well-known for his work with the seminal folk-rock band The Fables, and is also a member of the virtuosic 
Irish-Newfoundland group Cordeen. His most recent gig found him playing bodhran on tour with Irish band Dant; a 
tour that was interrupted by the pandemic lockdown in March. 

After working on other people’s music for years as a musician and recording engineer, Sutton decided it was time to 
create his own. A grant from ARTSNL enabled him to take some time off work in the fall of 2019 so he could devote 
himself to the writing process. 

“Writing took a bucket of time. You just can’t sit down and say, ‘OK, this is going to happen’. If you feel the groove 
you feel it, you can’t really force it. I would sit down in the morning with an instrument and try and write, and some 
days I got nothing. You know how it is. 

“One tune on there is a box tune— you couldn’t get it on the fiddle because there is a low F# in it. The instrument dic- 
tated the kind of tune I came up with. Other times, I would sit and play tunes I knew, and then an idea might come from 
playing one of my favourite tunes and would spin off and go in 
another direction from there.” 

With lots of time to record and mix during the lockdown, 
Sutton finished the album in the spring, and Not A Word was re- 
leased in May. True to its name, it is a collection of instrumental 
dance tunes: a buoyant mixture of jigs, reels, waltzes, and sin- 
gles (a type of tune in 2/4 time particular to Newfoundland) —all 
original, all composed by Sutton. 

The only part of the CD not done by Sutton is the artwork. In 
addition to composing all the tunes and playing all the instru- 
ments, Sutton recorded and mixed the album himself. He is 
much sought after as a soundman, and has worked in the studio 
with many of the province’s finest musicians. 

“T played for a bunch of years in bars. After awhile, I thought, 
‘this is not really doing it for me’, and I started spending time 
in the studio. I realized, ‘oh yeah, I really like doing this’. The 
pressure of being a human jukebox in bars was not there, and 
the late nights with drinking were gone, too. That whole element 
of making music is really not for me. It took a long time for me 
to realize that I got my jollies playing music in a studio or cre- 
ative environment as opposed to a commercial, money-making 
environment. 

“Someday, I would love to move back to Harbour Grace and 
open up a little facility. I still love playing, too, on my terms. I 
love doing both things. I just love being a part of music.” 

www.billysutton.net 
By Jean Hewson 
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Introducing 


John Francis Flynn 
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rish singer and multi-instrumentalist John Francis Flynn is talking about his relationship with songs. 
“It’s far more powerful to connect with the soul of the song and to the souls that have sang the song 
before you,” he tells me, and it makes sense. When Flynn sings, he occupies the song - he inhabits the 
traditional and folk music from Ireland and beyond that he brings to the stage, the session, the festival tent. 
When John Francis Flynn sings, he loves, and aches, jubilates, and toils in the song. He lives in it and his 
neighbours in the song trust him with it. 
He is a renowned Dublin session musician, has toured with Irish folk miscreants Lankum, and appears 
on their 2017 album Between The Earth And Sky. A founding member of bands Skipper’s Alley and Once 
There Was A King, Flynn needs to block off time through his year to work on these and his solo projects. As 
a recent delighted signee to River Lea (the folk imprint of Rough Trade), he is presently working on a solo 


album. 

Learning the craft of his instruments was built into his childhood, a gift from his father. “My dad is a seri- 
ous music nerd so we grew up listening to everything from John Carty to John Zorn,” he recalls, painting a 
picture of where it all began. “My dad had started learning traditional Irish music on the banjo so he decided 
to bring me along to the school he was going to and enrolled me in tin whistle classes. After a couple of years 
I moved on to the flute, and then the guitar.” 

Singing, however, did not enter his musical world until he was nearly 20 years old. 

“T heard a recording of The Watersons singing Thirty Foot Trailer and I was hooked. Up until then I was 
only really into instrumental traditional music. I kind of avoided the singing tradition for some reason, so 
this was a real awakening. I began looking for 
material to learn. Luke Kelly’s version of Come 
My Little Son was my first song. It hit me on a 
very emotional level and I knew I had to sing 
it. This doesn’t happen very often... I certainly 
wouldn’t learn a song just because I like it. It 
has to grab me in some way, and I can’t really 
describe how that happens. All I can say is that 
no matter how much I like a song, some songs 
are just better left to be sang by others. 

“My background is rooted in traditional music 
but I suppose I take influence from everything 
around me in some way,” he added. 

“At the moment, I’m listening to a lot of Kali 
Malone, Jeff Parker, John Martyn, and Sufjan 
Stevens. Maybe some of that will rub off on the 
music I’m making. I’m not thinking too much 
about it.” 

Listen to him performing Shallow Brown 
and you’ll hear it though—the contemporary/ 
bone-ancient feel to it, his knowledge of the 
rules that helps him know which rules to break. 

John Francis Flynn, born into an exemplary 
new-generation Irish folk and trad scene, is an 
extraordinary talent. 


www ,facebook.com/johnfrancisflynnmusic/ 


By Cara Gibney 


Introducing 


stephanie Lépine 


téphanie Lépine is one of the busiest artists involved in the teaching of traditional fiddling in Qué- 
bec. Many students enjoy her expertise during the private lessons that she offers in her village in 
Lanaudiére. 

She also organizes the annual Camp Violon Trad Québec, which she founded in 2008 with her colleagues 
Eric Beaudry and André Brunet. There, she teaches the various aspects of the rich musical heritage left by 
Québécois fiddlers. She is a passionate musician and teacher. 

Stéphanie started to teach fiddle at the early age of 16, to help her mother with the increasing demand for 
her music lessons. She hasn’t stopped since. Stéphanie’s methods have improved with time, and have been 
inspired by a few models, including her classical violin teacher, Claude Hamel, whose masterly style left 
quite an impression on her. 

In 1996, she studied with Lisa Ornstein to deepen her understanding of traditional music, and that meeting 
had a profound impact on her teaching and her performances. 

“I spent a whole week with [Lisaqq], and I didn’t know that I was able to learn tunes by ear 
Stéphanie, who keeps aural teaching at the heart of her lessons. All of her students have to sing the tunes that 
they are learning in order to familiarize themselves with the melodies they will have to play on the fiddle. 

She often uses musical notation during lessons, while also keeping in mind the limitations of written music 


17? 


remembers 


in the transmission of an oral tradition. 

“Traditional music has a certain freedom,” she says, and she perceives that freedom in the variety of melod- 
ic ornaments, in the rich diversity of bowings, and rhythmic accentuation. She works to share this with her 
students. 

The ones who are just beginning are taught that every 
note is important. The more experienced ones learn various 
bow articulations, melodic ornaments, and ways to play the 
traditional repertoire with a relaxed facility and ease. It’s in 
her own playing, informed by several decades of perfor- 
mances and recordings, that Stéphanie finds the tools and 
ideas she wishes to transmit to her students. 

In March 2020, the sanitary measures made necessary in 
Québec by the pandemic forced Stéphanie to turn towards 
online virtual teaching. The option had never seemed very 
attractive to her, and she was surprised to discover its com- 
fort and effectiveness. 

“T really liked it, because we can reach people so much 
more easily,” she explains. After only one week of the 
lockdown, she was teaching over video calls. 

She has kept all of her students through this sudden 
change, and this experience has convinced her to further 
develop her online offering. This fall, she is launching a 
new platform offering online private lessons and group 
classes, along with pre-recorded video tutorials, in order to 
complete and enrich the online offering of traditional fiddle 
instruction. 

www.stephanielepine .ca 


By Alexis Chartrand 
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Jake lan 


t’s mid-2020 and there are about four and a half million coping stories in Alberta. This is Jake Ian’s. 

After about a 100 miles of crow-flying northeasterly from Edmonton you can look below on the hamlet of War- 
spite, AB, and the surrounding farms. One could have been Jake Ian’s farm but he had received a calling in high 
school involving guitars and the bass. 

“My brother took over the family farm so I owe him a big one ’cause I didn’t have to,” Jake says. 

So what’s a boy with a calling to create music in Alberta in the 90s to do? Seems pretty obvious — start a punk band 
to showcase your songs, find an audience, release four albums, and tour the world for a few years, then implode as you 
all get older. In 2006, Jake Ian and the three other members of Pind parted company after an enviable run. 

“T got my education degree and I moved out to Hinton. I was teaching shop at the time and living there by myself. I 
really took to the acoustic guitar and started writing folk songs. I really took to the solo kind of thing, being able to take 
your guitar and your mouth harps and just do a show—and my ears weren’t ringing at the end of the night. 

“Different kinds of music give you different forms of satisfaction. You can move on from one but you always have it 


in your blood.” 

I asked what he would call himself now? 

“T consider myself a folksinger; that’s all encompassing,” he said. 

So, creating a new rhythm to his musical life, Jake taught music, booked tours in the summer and other school breaks, 
built, and recorded in his home studio. Life was unfolding as it could. 

Then 2020 settled in and the rhythm disappeared. The music business was in shambles and all his upcoming tours 
were cancelled. 

Jake had been working on this new album, Half a Day Away, for a couple of years and it was done. The usual drill is 
release the album and tour to support it. He decided to release the album now anyway. 

“T kinda figured everyone’s at home and tired of what’s on TV. It’s important to put out new music now.” 

He includes a couple of traditional American songs on the CD and is especially proud of his stark minor key version 
of All of the Good Times are 
Passed and Gone. 

Of his own songs on the album, 
Jake says, “The Lucky Ones is one 
of my favourites on the record. 

I wrote it in about 10 minutes. It 
was one song I didn’t have to fight 
with.” 

If anything, these endlessly 
trying past months of 2020 have 
shown we need music in our lives. 
Now, with seven albums and a 
pandemic shutdown under his 
belt, Jake Ian ponders the new 
directions and realities of his 
music career. His favourite place 
to play in Edmonton, the Empress 
Ale House, has just fallen victim 
to the times. 

So he continues to write and 
has started to record new songs to 
share; that’s the lot of a songwrit- 
er. This musical story is far from 
over. 


www/jakeian.com 


— By les siemieniuk 
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OF THE WORLD = 


see Introducing 


Mike McKenna Jr. 


rowing up on Cape Breton Isiand, Mike McKenna Jr. was exposed to the island’s rich heritage of 

traditional music at an early age. He also found himself in a place where storytelling was as much 

a part of life as breathing, a place where people carefully handed down stories from generation to 
generation. All of this helped to shape the artist and the man, who now finds himself being highly touted as 
someone to watch in the intersecting worlds of indie folk and Americana. 

Helping to generate that enthusiasm is McKenna’s sophomore release, At the Edge of the World, a border- 
line brilliant eight-song set that focuses on the life and times of those who call that part of Canada home. 

“Our lifestyle is simple, our people hard-working, down to earth, and surprisingly musical, and our rural 
communities are built around the rolling coastlines, coal mines, the rivers and ports, beneath the forests and 
mountains,” says McKenna, who now lives in Montreal. 

“The eight songs featured on this record are meant to transport you into this specific little corner of the 
world, with a collection of stories, some historical and some recent, that I hope anyone from any small town 
can relate to.” 

And transport you he does. A case in point is the record’s title track, At the Edge of the World, a song 
inspired in part by a news article McKenna read about one man’s experience as a first-responder at the crash 
of Swiss Air Flight 111 near Peggy’s Cove in 1998 and how it affected his life for years to come. It was also 
inspired by the contents of old log books written by those responsible for recovering the bodies from the sink- 
ing of the RMS Titanic and more recent events in which tourists were lost to the waves at Peggy’s Cove. 

He wrote Pale White Moon based on the tragic true story of Taylor Mitchell, a 19-year-old folksinger from 
Toronto who was touring across Canada when she perished while hiking in the Cape Breton Highlands 10 
years ago. High Ground is a song about recovery, from addiction or from trauma. In this instance, his subject 
finds solitude in nature, self-development, and stopping to observe a thunderstorm. Those are the kinds of 
stories that inspire McKenna to create the music that has earned him kudos from both critics and fans alike 
Cape Breton, he says, has a deep repertoire of local stories and the more you dig the more you find. He’s all 


oi 
Say 


about the story. 

“Rather than chasing a hit or a hook, most often I try to find subjects that evoke heavy emotion, true stories 
when possible, and slowly grow the song from there,” McKenna 
explains. 

“Tf I can succeed in creating lyrical settings and soundscapes 
that transport the listener somewhere else, even if it’s unfamiliar, 
it can provide a great escape from everyday life.” 

It’s working for him. McKenna’s beautifully crafted songs, 
powered up by his soulful vocals and brilliant musicianship, have 
been featured on Spotify’s renegade folk and contemporary folk 
playlists and on Mahogany’s YouTube playlist. 

The Bluegrass Situation, Americana UK, Canadian Beats, 
Roots Music Canada, and The East have also shone the spotlight 
on McKenna and his music. 

McKenna wrote seven of the eight songs on At the Edge of the 
World, capping off the set with an inspired cover of Rita Mac- 
Neil’s Working Man. 

Of the originals, he co-wrote Caught In The Middle with an- 
other Nova Scotia born singer/songwriter, Makayla Lynn Parry, 
who now lives in Nashville. 

At The Edge of the World was produced by 23-year-old Vancou- 
ver Island guitar protege, and Berklee graduate, Quinn Bachand, 
who also played several instruments on these sessions. 

www.mikemckennajr.com 


— By Doug Gallant 
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Activist, artist, author, 
folksinger: her rich ca- 
reer placed her amidst 
many historical events. 
By Alan Kellogg 


s July wearily collapsed into 
August in the time of pandemic, 
Judy Collins is on the phone 
rom the Upper West Side of 
Manhattan. She answers the call herself. At 
81, the celebrated singer’s speaking voice 
is strong and resonant, owing much more to 
her five-plus decades in New York than her 
important, inspirational beginnings in the 
Pacific Northwest and Rocky Mountains of 
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Colorado, where she grew up. 

On the day we spoke, the saintly Ameri- 
can congressman/civil rights champion John 
Lewis was being laid to rest amid massive, 
properly reverential media attention the 
world over. His passing was all the more 
poignant given Black Lives Matter and the 
unending outrages of Donald Trump and 
his shameful supporters — other reasons 
that 2020 will be remembered ruefully for 
decades. 

No kid myself, I’ve been fortunate enough 
to interview more than my share of luminar- 
ies over the years, in many walks and talks 
of life. But it wouldn’t have occurred to me 
to ask virtually any of them if they had ever 
met John Lewis. 

“Yes, I did meet him, J did shake his 


hand,” offers Collins evenly. “It was in 
August 1964, in Jackson, Mississippi. On 
Lynch Street, if you can believe it. I had 
gone down to help register African-Ameri- 
can voters. It was just a second. But I spent 
a lot of time with Fannie Lou Hamer of the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. 
She was an amazing woman.” Google her, 
you'll see. 

Sure enough, Collins chronicles her time 
during Mississippi’s “Freedom Summer” 
in her superb 2011 memoir Sweet Judy 
Blue Eyes. Might I suggest this to enquir- 
ing minds of all ages and persuasions, as 
a surprisingly engaging primer on ’60s 
folk music, politics, sociology, showbiz, 
life and times in America Past. These are 
events, you understand, that have shaped 


the present in so many realms, for good and 
ill. Many of the players are by now larger 
than life. 

Judy Collins was there. 

As you will discover, as a reader or in 
conversation, the woman has been a sort 
of (very elevated!) Forrest Gump char- 
acter—in the sense of having been in the 
midst of notable historical events, with 
notable historical figures in many fields. 
Her connection to the Greenwich Village 
folk music scene of the ’60s, from Dylan 
and Pete Seeger on down, is nothing short 
of profound. 

As well, gushy though it sounds, Collins 
has a real purchase on the Renaissance 
woman handle. Author of seven books, 
she’s held forth on substance abuse, eating 
disorders, personal grief, along with the 
rich, forthright, detailed memoirs. As 
co-director of Portrait of a Woman—about 
Antonia Brico, her classical piano teacher 
in Denver and the first woman to conduct 
symphony orchestras around the world— 
she picked up an Oscar nomination. 

Her activism has stretched across many 
areas of concern, from progressive politics 
to mental health to representing UNICEF, 
among other endeavours. And, well, she 
also paints, and quite well, and serves as 
a keynote speaker, along with recording, 
touring, and running her own successful re- 
cord label decades before indie became hip. 
According to Wikipedia, her discography 
includes 27 studio albums, more than 24 
compilation albums, four live albums, and 
three tribute albums. Pop, folk, art songs, 
cabaret, musical theatre, country —she has 
covered the waterfront. 

And here it is 2020, and the woman is 
in the midst of the zeitgeist again. August 
has seen the re-release of her standout 50th 
anniversary reading of Amazing Grace, in 
this time of COVID including 1,000 sing- 
ers, with choirs from around the world and 
proceeds to the World Health Organization 


Solidarity Response Fund. This, speaking of 


timeliness, in the year Trump idiotically cut 
off U.S. government support to the WHO 
in its most critical year of existence. It may 
seem unlikely at this point, but it was actu- 
ally Collins’s version of the 18th-century 


hymn that first brought it to global attention. 


As well, as part of the Live with Carnegie 


Hall series, the world’s most famous concert 


hall’s website is now streaming a program 


dedicated to Collins and featuring the likes 
of Shawn Colvin, Alan Cumming, Steve 
Earle, and Jimmy Webb. 

So, I wonder how has the pandemic — with 
an extended lockdown in New York, once 
the global hot spot—has affected her? 

“Well, I’ve been lucky in that I’ve had a 
lot of work. The [Amazing Grace project] 
came my way in lockdown April, from my 
record company in the U.K., Elektra/Warner 
Bros. It’s really exciting — with 30 wonder- 
ful little videos. The result is my voice with 
a virtual choir and, of course, the WHO 
connection. It’s been amazing.” 

“And the Carnegie Hall [event] is also 
great, with friends like Alan Cumming, 
Shawn Colvin, and Steve Earle. There has 
been a lot of press to do—I’ve been busy.” 

Oddly enough, one virtual, global 2020 
summer event she was mysteriously absent 
from was the broadway.com celebration of 
Stephen Sondheim’s 90th birthday featuring 
performances of admirers around the world. 
Once again, it was Collins’s signature 
1975 reading of Send in the Clowns from 
Sondheim’s A Little Night Music that first 
brought the work of the American treasure 
to a larger, non-theatrical audience. She 
met her beloved husband Louis Nelson at a 
dinner party Sondheim attended, for heav- 
en’s sake. Her 2017 album A Love Letter to 
Stephen Sondheim reminds that she remains 
one of the best interpreters of the canon. 
The call never came. 

“No, I wasn’t asked and I didn’t watch it. 
Oh, yes, he was nice to me before he be- 
came [a star] but has ignored me for years. 
Hell, I helped make him...” 

So we’ll leave that one alone. Indeed, 
Collins’s unerring capacity to choose a 
wonderful, largely unsung song has been 


both a blessing and a curse over the years. 
She’s written some strong pieces — Alba- 
tross, Born to the Breed, My Father among 
them—and has unearthed many worthy 
traditional works. 

But it’s a fact that most of her radio 
hits—and let’s get real, as a so-called 
folksinger she has actually had major 
commercial successes — have been penned 
by then unknown songwriters destined for 
greatness. Joni Mitchell, Randy Newman, 
Leonard Cohen, Ian Tyson, Jimmy Webb, 
Sandy Denny, and Bob Dylan himself, 
among many others, received significant 
career boosts early on via being covered 
by Collins. She’s even famous for a piece 
about her that was written by a former lov- 
er, namely Stephen Stills, whose Suite: Judy 
Blue Eyes helped propel Crosby, Stills and 
Nash to the top rung. The two apparently 
remain friends. 

Where did that great ear (the eye is good, 
too) come from? 

“There are a number of factors. But first 
of all, I got that instinct from my dad, who 
was a musician who had a faultless talent 
for sensing great songs, even hit songs. At 
one point in ’73, I was recording for Elektra 
when [the record label] was headed by 
David Geffen. I told him I was totally lost, 
at my wit’s end, didn’t know what to do. He 
shrugged and said, ‘just do what you love.’ 
Very good advice.” 

Of course, by now it’s Judy Collins who 
has proffered help, wisdom, and mentorship 
to many a young, aspiring artist. 

On labels: “Let them call you anything 
they want. It doesn’t matter.” 

On the job: “You better love it.” 

And finally, the future: “Never give up.” 
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After an extended hi- 


atus, Montreal trio 
returns with their state- 
of-the-art folkgrass. 

By Pat Langston 


t’s something any one of us, lonely 
and dispirited, might have asked at 
some point in our life: when are you 
coming home? 

Minus the question mark, it’s also the 
name of the second track on Coming Home, 
the first new album in 15 years by Mon- 
treal’s stellar folkgrass trio Steel Rail. The 
song, by bassist/lyricist Ellen Shizgal and 
guitarist Dave Clarke, captures — with its 
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plaintive tone and imagery of changing sea- 
sons—the involuntary nine-year separation 
of the band, which includes lead vocalist 
Tod Gorr and honourary member Lucinda 
Chodan, who is Clarke’s partner and a 
frequent lyricist. 

The song has a universal feeling as well, 
encapsulating the loneliness of any long 
separation and, even though it was written 
some years ago, resonating with the hun- 
ger for old friends that’s now part of the 
COVID-19 experience. 

That’s a lot of territory in just one song 
but it’s indicative of what Steel Rail’s music 
does at its best. 

Shizgal says the song was born of the 
band’s hiatus when Clarke and Chodan, 
who had landed a new job in Victoria, left 
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Montreal in 2005. 

“There’s a real longing in that song, espe- 
cially with the circumstances we’re in now. 
As I get older, more and more I understand 
that the most important things in the world 
are the people you know and love, and 
certainly Dave and Lucinda and Tod are in 
that group.” 

The hiatus was always intended to be 
just that. In fact, the band, which had been 
making serious pre-hiatus inroads into the 
folk festival circuit, including a spot at the 
Mariposa Folk Festival, continued to occa- 
sionally perform together, says Gorr. 

“Dave passed through Montreal once a 
year or so, and we’d play. It was a bit of a 
process.” 

Like Clarke, who formed a bluegrass band 


in Victoria’s lively acoustic music scene, 
Gorr played occasionally with other musi- 
cians during the separation. 

Then cancer hit Clarke. He and Chodan 
had moved again for her work, this time to 
Edmonton, when Clarke discovered a lump 
on his neck. “I had non-Hodgkin’s lym- 
phoma. I was given a 40 per cent chance 
of survival and the treatment was quite 
debilitating. I’m very grateful—here I am, 
cured apparently.” 

The treatment affected his playing, and 
Clarke jokes that he had to undergo “guitar 
rehab”. The illness and recovery also result- 
ed in The Healing Garden, a yet-to-be-re- 
leased solo album about the experience. 

No sooner had he finished his treatment 
than he and Chodan got the news they’d be 
heading back to Montreal in late 2013, as 
she accepted the position of Editor-in-Chief 
of The Montreal Gazette. “It was a beautiful 
time,” he says. 

Shizgal was sitting in an outdoor café 
when she learned her friends were return- 
ing. 

“TI was a maniac,” she says. “I was 
jumping up and down, screaming. I made 
a complete fool of myself, which I’ve done 
before.” 

Regrouped, the threesome started dipping 
their collective toe in the performance 
scene, including a show at the Black Sheep 
Inn in Wakefield, just outside Ottawa. 
There, fans were more than willing to 
forgive the occasional snafu as Steel Rail 
rebuilt its traditionally tight singing and 
playing, offered up a couple of new songs, 
and performed old favourites such as the 
wistful Chodan/Clarke composition That's 
How the Summer Slips Away, from 2005’s 
River Song. 

They said during the Black Sheep show 
that they had enough material for a new 
album and they subsequently got at it. 

“Tt was almost a new process, it had been 
so long since we’d recorded,” says Gorr. 

They hadn’t quite finished the album 
when the virus struck Canada but the 
pandemic gave the band the impetus to 
complete the mixing and mastering, albeit 
from a distance. The album was released in 
late May and brims with terrific material. 

The opening track, (Just) Waiting for a 
Train, is by Clarke, who says he got the 
initial idea for the song while waiting at To- 
ronto’s Guildwood Station for a train home 


to Montreal. “It was a Sunday afternoon, 
and to my fevered imagination it seemed 
like everyone there was like me and going 
home.” 

He later turned his idea into a song, one 
which has the rising and falling tempo 
of a train journey, during a bike tour in 
Denmark. “Sometimes motion helps the 
songwriting process,” says Clarke. 

He teamed up with Chodan to create 
Argyle Street, a Celtic/bluegrass hybrid 
about a weekend night in the Argyle Street 
bars of Halifax. Characters such as green- 
eyed Donna and shy Jean-Marc people the 
song, which has a tinge of Monday morning 
sadness at its edges. 

Shizgal has done more writing on Coming 
Home than on previous albums. That 
includes Winter Wren, which, like When Are 
You Coming Home, is rooted in the change 
of season, this time the arrival of autumn. 

“It’s probably the oldest song on the 
album,” she says. “I had a friend who was 
dying of breast cancer and I decided to 
spend the last few weeks of her life with her 
in her cabin in [Quebec’s] Eastern Town- 
ships. I wrote it from her perspective.” 

Gorr, who confesses to probably having 
two albums worth of half-finished songs, 
contributed a fine track to the album. 
Written with Shizgal, The Last Time is a sad 
country waltz about a breakup. It’s an ideal 
vehicle for his voice. Gorr grew up playing 
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country music around Eastern Ontario and 
he remembers the sound of chairs scraping 
on the floor as folks got up to dance when- 
ever he sang Charlie Pride’s heartbreak tune 
Crystal Chandeliers. “(The Last Time] has 
the feel of that to me. I like the long, drawn- 
out notes; they were part of the impetus.” 

Coming Home, whose gorgeous autum- 
nal cover was created by A Man Called 
Wrycraft, is immediately recognizable as 
a Steel Rail album. That distinct musical 
identity, says Shizgal, is rooted in having 
four writers, including Chodan, the very 
different singing voice of each member of 
the trio, and their varied backgrounds in 
folk, country, and bluegrass. 

Adds Clarke, “We took those styles and 
put them all together. It makes sense to us.” 
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Ace instrumentalist 
puts aside his banjo 
to experiment with the 
wants of songwriting. 
By Roger Levesque 


ow does a celebrated, estab- 

lished artist find the courage 

and the pathway to make a 

major career shift in mid- 
stream? That’s just what Jayme Stone has 
done with his new album, AWake. 

Long tied to the banjo and the global folk 
soundscape, this Toronto-born, Colora- 
do-based musician is probably best known 
for exploring traditional American music on 
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acclaimed releases such as Jayme Stone’s 
Lomax Project (2015) or his last, Folklife 
(2017). Now AWake finds the innovative 
interpreter/arranger striking out as an 
original songwriter and singer in the vein 
of...“‘art-pop”’. 

Genre labels are arbitrary, like that quote 
from his website, but Stone’s new oeuvre 
will at least be unexpected to those familiar 
with his previous six releases. He admits it 
felt a bit like starting over. 

“I knew that I wanted a whole new palette 
of sounds, a new aesthetic approach,” he 
recalls. “I knew that I was going to set aside 
the banjo for the most part, that I wanted to 
write songs with words, and that I wanted 
to explore different ways of writing, to 
experiment and take my time to find a new 


way of expressing myself. All that was 
clear, though I had no idea what I was going 
to write about.” 

That was the starting point as he sat down 
in his home studio in Longmont, Boulder 
County, in mid-July 2017, on the first day 
of a six-week break he set to sketch out the 
album. As fate would have it, a shocking 
catalyst came that same day with the tragic 
news that his older brother Michael—a 
popular teacher of yoga and Buddhism on 
the west-coast Pender Island—had just died 
unexpectedly. 

“It became immediately obvious that 
that’s what I needed to write about, though 
it took some time.” 

Family events and bouts of depression 
took over before he was able to return to the 


studio but making music proved integral to 
his healing. In sporadic sessions over nearly 
three years, he shaped a soul-baring set of 
great personal depth even beyond specific 
references to his jarring loss. 

“It became a record about how I process 
grief in a medium I love. Music has always 
been my way of figuring out what I’m feel- 
ing or how I see the world or what I want to 
share. It opened me up to a lot of things that 
had a new resonance.” 

As the album title hints, it’s a document 
of wonder, reflection, and self-discovery, an 
intuitive wire from a fresh headspace with 
several songs referencing or celebrating 
his brother along with a grateful nod to the 
wider world. From the opening track Future 
Promise (his only co-write, with singer 
Daniela Gesundheit), there’s a charming 
naiveté and surprisingly upbeat feel. Those 
electronic underpinnings never get in your 
face, tied as they are to the soft interplay 
of rhythmic patterns, rhyming wordplay, 
and an inventive sampling of acoustic and 
electric sounds that expand like ripples of 
memory. 

Despite his experience co-writing and 
producing, Stone feels he’s still learning 
to write songs, adding that “every song on 
the record was written differently,” and on 
various instruments. A small Swedish sam- 
pler/sequencer and synth called the OP-1 
was hugely important in bringing sounds 
like piano and bass clarinet into the mix 
in ways you hardly connect to the original 
instruments. 

He credits Bon Iver’s Justin Vernon and 
groove-man Frank Ocean as key influences 
but another largely unknown facet of his 
career played into all this. About four years 
ago, Facebook approached Stone to contrib- 
ute to their in-house Sound Collection as a 
producer. That experience has yielded more 
than 200 songs in collaborations with artists 
from all over the map and multiple genres. 

“It’s been an amazing space to experiment 
in, to work with all kinds of people and find 
new chemistry, for instance with hip-hop 
artists and that community, and to see what 
a song is. That’s the research and develop- 
ment wing behind this new project.” 

Stone admits all the words “draw on my 
experience.” Although some quasi-love 
songs are more “imagined,” My Woman's 
A Nation is for his wife, Laura. Spirituality 
is a running thread on tracks tied to his 


brother, such as AWake or Brotherless, or on 
Wait For Heaven, inspired by his commu- 
nity in Boulder. Earthlight was more of a 
stream-of-consciousness piece that “fell out 
in an instant” while Mouth The Words takes 
off from the cyclical astrological concept, 
Saturn Return. 

To fit this new soundscape he tapped 
talents from pop streams such as backing 
singers Felicity Williams (of Bahamas) and 
Daniela Gesundheit (of Feist), drummer 
Jason Burger (Big Thief), Jason Linder 
(keys on David Bowie’s final album), and 
wind player Alec Spielgelman (from Cuddle 
Magic). 

One track echoes his previous work, a 
cover of the traditional Troubled About My 
Soul, drawn from a Lilly Knox recording 
for Alan Lomax. It’s the only track where 
Stone pulls out his banjo but his picking is 
tweaked to fit in with the tune’s percussive 
arrangement. 

Stone put in pre- and post-production 
in his home studio but principle sessions 
happened in a Brooklyn studio, overseen by 
David Travers-Smith, his co-producer since 
the early days in Toronto. 

“David is the most extraordinary person 
to work with, technically brilliant, astound- 
ingly patient, and he stays curious for the 
whole process. We were trying something 
new together and it felt like we were push- 
ing each other in new directions.” 

At 42, Stone’s own unquenchable curi- 
osity continues to set the pace, even if it’s 
hard to fathom that this same guy took up 
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banjo at 16, exploring bluegrass and taking 
lessons from Tony Trischka. 

You have to consider how growing up 
among Toronto’s ethnically diverse music 
scene played a part in perking his ears to 
exotic sounds. After his 2007 instrumental 
debut Utmost, a followup Room Of Wonders 
(2010) drew on dance inspirations from 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Norway, and North Africa, 
from J.S. Bach and Bill Monroe among 
other sources. 

Africa To Appalachia (2008) focused on 
tracing connections between the banjo’s 
origins in West Africa and folk traditions 
in the new world with Mali’s kora master 
Mansa Sissoko as an accomplice. It brought 
Stone his second Juno Award and the first 
of three Canadian Folk Music Awards. 

The interpretative Lomax Project, Folklife, 
and subsequent tours drew international 
attention. 

Though he managed to head up a couple 
of exploratory live dates for the new album 
in early 2020, Stone’s touring ambitions are 
in a pandemic pause. He used his spare time 
to design an elaborate new web presence for 
AWake instead (jaymestone.com), but we 
can only guess what the future will bring. 

“T feel like I’m a listener and lover of mu- 
sic first, and that I’m called to make music 
when there’s something I’m not hearing. 
This is a new sound that I want to keep fol- 
lowing, but I’m just fascinated by the world 
of music and I like to cross boundaries. I 
could pivot and do something else.” 
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They named their lat- 
est album after the 
“mad trapper” from 
Rat River in Yukon. 
3y Roger Levesque 


orey Lueck chuckles at how 
" time has changed the rele- 
, vance of the Smoke Wagon 

Blues Band. 

“We used to think of ourselves as the 
young guys on the scene,” he admits, “or 
the guys who just wouldn’t go away.” 

Now, as co-founders Lueck (lead vocal, 
harmonica) and Mike Stubbs (guitar) 
approach 25 years together, the project 
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they started as a jam band back in 1996 has 
become an institution in Hamilton’s Hess 
Village district and all around Ontario. It’s 
one of Canada’s most notable blues acts in 
the eastern U.S., drawing wider attention 
online and on radio, winning awards on 
both sides of the border. 

Despite the years, SWBB shows no sign 
of aging. Their recent release, The Ballad 
Of Albert Johnson, is full of vital tunes. 
Like their celebrated 2016 album Cigar 
Box, it’s also one of the most eclectic sets 
the band has produced, surveying New 
Orleans rhythms, Memphis soul, and lots of 
straight-ahead blues, sometimes with hints 
of jump, jazz, or funk. 

Whatever the groove, at the core SWBB 
is very much about storytelling in a fashion 
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that brings a whole new significance to the 
term folk-blues. 

“We really do like to tell stories with our 
music, either things that have happened to 
us or stories from Canadian, or sometimes 
American, history. You see that in country 
and folk music but I don’t see enough of it 
in the blues and that’s something we’ ve re- 
ally tried to do throughout our career, to tie 


it in with the music and to have fun doing it, 


and make people dance.” 

The new album’s title track draws on 
a tale Lueck heard years ago on a trip to 
Yukon. Known as “the mad trapper of Rat 
River,” Albert Johnson sparked the longest 
RCMP manhunt in Canada back in the early 
1930s. Urgent, chugging guitar riffs set 
the song’s tone before Lueck’s gritty voice 


breaks in to relate the story, followed by 
some wild harmonica wails. 

“Everywhere I go ends up having an effect 
on my songwriting, with these tidbits you 
pick up travelling. The history of Canada is 
phenomenal and people don’t think about it 
enough, but it takes a bit of energy to figure 
out how you’re going to incorporate that 
into a blues song.” 

While Lueck and Stubbs still pen the 
majority of the group’s originals, the two 
latest albums sport more co-writing credits 
from the rest of the band. After surviving 
their share of changes, SWBB is stable 
and adaptable and appears as a five, six or 
seven-piece group depending on venues and 
travel costs. They put in gigs at least every 
other week over 2019, usually with seven 


members. 

Reflecting that live chemistry, The Ballad 
Of Albert Johnson packs seven on board 
with Lueck and Stubbs: Edmonton-born 
ex-Rockin’ Highliner Brandon Bruce on 
organ and piano, Gordon Aeichele on winds 
and washboard, Jason Colavecchia on bass, 
and Czech import Tibor Lukacs on drums, 
most of them adding backing vocals. Final- 
ly, Steve Sherman has moved beyond just 
producing their last four albums, adding his 
guitar and percussion to the album and most 
of their shows. 

The ballad Matapedia River Blues melds 
his impressions of the river that runs 
between Quebec and New Brunswick with 
pictorial references to the area’s folklore 
(it’s a remake from the band’s second 
album, recreated with hotter production 
values and mature finesse). 

The piano-driven Lay Say Lay is imme- 
diately recognizable for the way its dance 
groove makes the connection between Aca- 
dian-Canadian culture and Louisiana. 

“We wanted to write about our Acadian 
roots. It has a Louisiana feel but we wanted 
people to know that music did originate in 
this country, in Nova Scotia.” 

Lueck and his brother travelled to New 
Orleans in the late 1990s to experience the 
music in person and to play some stages 
with house bands. Mescaline is an un- 
expected remnant of that trip, co-written 
with Stubbs and pianist Bruce. It features 
Aeichele on a flute solo over the song’s 
jazzy vamp (when have you heard such cool 
flute from a blues band? He also plays some 
terrific sax). 

On the same trip to New Orleans Lueck 
came home via the Mississippi Delta, gig- 
ging in towns like Clarksdale and Green- 
ville. 

“T loved New Orleans so much I just 
couldn’t get out of there. The Delta towns 
were kind of dangerous back then. Being a 
white guy from Canada, we had some hairy 
situations in some of the bars but I’m glad 
I did it.” 

The album’s only cover, Fats Domino’s 
The Fat Man, was an old favourite, but the 
band’s dip into southern fried blues wasn’t 
complete without a tasty, funky touch of 
soul. Memphis Soul checks the group’s visit 
to the music capitol in 2016 and pays tribute 
to that sound. As representatives to the 
International Blues Challenge, they wound 


“| loved New Orleans so much | 
just couldn’t get out of there. The 
Delta towns were kind of dangerous 
back then. Being a white guy from 
Canada, we had some hairy situ- 
ations in some of the bars but I’m 
glad | did it.” 

— Corey Lucik 


up playing several nights in one of the city’s 
best clubs. 

“We didn’t really know what we were 
getting into entering that contest but once 
we got there we realized it was a big love-in 
for the music, about celebrating the music 
with artists from all over the world, and a 
chance to meet so many DJs and industry 
people face to face. Our phone was ringing 
off the hook after we came back to do gigs 
in the States.” 

Playing such dates may be its own reward 
but the band has had its share of nomina- 
tions and awards in Hamilton, at the Maple 
Blues Awards, winning three Indie Blues 
Awards for Cigar Store. 

It’s much more than a job for Oakville-na- 
tive Lueck, who started playing harmonica 
at 10, fuelled by the Blues Brothers movie, 
subsequent listening to John Mayall, Muddy 
Waters, and James Cotton, and catching 
Ray Charles in concert at 12. He moved to 
Hamilton in his early twenties, only to bond 
with Hamilton’s Stubbs over their admira- 
tion for acts such as Richard Newell (a.k.a., 
King Biscuit Boy) and David Wilcox. Most 
of the other members came from across 
eastern Canada. 

Despite their popularity around Ontario 
and beyond, it has taken a lot of hard work 
and touring to build a reputation. It wasn’t 
until their 2012 release /t Ain't Easy that 
SWBB got any international notice. Now, 
in the middle of a pandemic, Lueck tries to 
stay optimistic over the music’s future. 

“T would like to think that the blues will 
never go away because it speaks so much 
of the human condition and feelings, but it 
sometimes seems like a dying art form. As 
the years go by, younger generations are 
more into techno and electronic dance and 
hip-hop music so it can be tough to bring 
in a young crowd. That’s why the festivals 
are sO important to us. We can get a huge 
crowd and young people coming up to tell 
us, “wow, that was phenomenal’. So it’s a 
whole new era.” 
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With rave reviews for 
their new recording, 
they look to protest 
songs as they forge on. 
y Tom Murray 


e summer of COVID has hit, 
and we find Edmonton-based 
singer/songwriter Ayla Brook at 
an impasse. 

To be fair, it’s more or less the same 
situation as every other band in 2020—the- 
year-when-time-froze. On March 13, he and 
his four-piece backup combo The Sound- 
men released a critically acclaimed album, 
Desolation Sounds, dropped literally on the 
day that all venues shuttered their doors. 
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Ayia Brook & The Soundmen 


Regional radio took a shine to the single (/ 
Think I) Hit My Limit, an insistent earworm 
wrapped around semaphore piano and sweet 
background harmonies, but with nowhere 
to play Brook and his bandmates have been 
out of luck. 

“We’ve got our fingers crossed that we 
get back all of the shows we were supposed 
to get this summer for next summer,” sighs 
Brook, just back from working on a video 
with fellow roots musician John Guliak. 

“There have been a few good things. 
Radio has been kind to us, and the reviews 
have been great, but at heart we’re very 
much a live band. We like to interact with 
a crowd. It’s a vital part of the human ex- 
perience; if we’re to believe the scientists, 
we were singing before we were talking. 
Now we’re at the point of trying to stay in 


everyone’s attention span, which is so very 
short right now.” 

Continually directing those short attention 
spans back at the album might seem like 
an impossible chore in these times, but 
Desolation Sounds is very much worth the 
effort, both for The Soundmen and music 
lovers. Produced by singer/songwriter Terra 
Lightfoot, with Edmonton-based musician 
and recording multitasker Emily Bachynski 
behind the engineering console, the record 
sees Brook and band upping the ante, both 
in terms of songwriting and sonics. While 
Brook has used a few different producers in 
his various projects, it was agreed that the 
band needed to have their musical perspec- 
tive widened a little more this time around. 

“We really wanted an outside ear, and we 
wanted someone who wasn’t a middle-aged 


white dude,” Brook laughs. Lightfoot was exactly that, a neces- 
sary corrective for five “middle-aged white dudes” heading down 
comfortable musical alleyways. It wasn’t so much about a complete 
musical overhaul as taking the time to discover where Brook’s 
songs could go when allowed to wander. 

“There were a few moments where she was like, ‘you could do 
the bar-band thing, but let’s try for something special here’ .” Brook 
explains. “The songs weren’t polished yet, and Terra had room to 
push them in directions she saw that we didn’t.” 

Turns out Lightfoot saw quite a few directions in which to take 
their fresh, rawly arranged batch of songs. With Jon Auer (Posies; 
Big Star) behind the mixing board, Desolation Sounds contains 
musical multitudes, from a solo take on folk standard Little Birdie to 
the joyous, always-shifting Lift Me Up, careening ’50s rocker Cheap 
Microphone & an Old Guitar to the power-pop of A Little More 
Light. It’s Brook and his veteran band (Johnny Blerot, keyboards; 
Chris Sturwold, drums; Sean Brewer, guitar; Brent Oliver, bass) at 
the top of their game, shifting easily between genres, testing limits. 

Still, it’s an awkward time in which to release a great record. 

“We’re doing what we can to stay connected,” Brook says. “Like, 
we’re making videos in our clubhouse and trying to brainstorm 
ideas on how to keep the ball rolling. Maybe do videos talking 
about our gear; who knows? A lot of musicians are realizing that 
they have a lot of different skills that they didn’t realize they had, 
and everybody is playing catch up with what they can do with their 
phones. There’s actually something about that that appeals to me, 
to be honest. Stick a phone against the glass on a coffee table and 
record a song to send out to the world. It’s fun, but we’re actually 
trying to get two steps beyond that.” 

At the moment, Brook still isn’t sure what “two steps beyond” 
might entail, but he does know that livestreamed concerts, while 
fun, are quickly overcrowding the Internet. 

“We did a streaming concert in the middle of March when things 
were still being figured out,” he recalls. “In one sense, it was actual- 
ly great because we went from playing to a room of people to play- 
ing a global show. My sisters, nieces, and nephews in Yellowknife 
got to see it, and because it was early on we probably had more eyes 
on us than if it was just a normal show. It sucked that we couldn’t 
have everyone in the same physical space as us, though. You want 
to hug your friends, but you can’t.” 

Aside from solo shows in socially distanced venues, we’re still a 
bit of a ways from everyone celebrating music in the same physical 
space, but Brook and the Soundmen are forging on. They’re prac- 
ticing (with masks on), writing new music, and brainstorming new 
ideas. One of them is to record an EP of union songs, a project close 
to Brook’s progressive heart. 

“We've been talking about it, and maybe if I say it in an interview 
we’ ll be forced to actually do it,” laughs Brook, a longtime postal 
worker. “We’re all sort of front-line workers in the band, and the 
situation in Alberta is such that I feel it’s necessary to speak out.” 

Brook is busy attempting to write his own protest numbers, but 
says that he’ll also be selecting a few songs from the WW Little 
Red Songbook as well. 

“This government isn’t exactly making it easy on any of us, so 
maybe it’s time to speak out.” 
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Australian songwriter 
documents the current 
state of the world with 
an unflinching honesty. 


Ithough she was born in Syd- 
ney, Ruth Hazleton grew up 
in a home surrounded by Irish 
‘and American folk music. Her 
parents weren’t professional musicians, but 
both played guitar and sang. 

“The Beatles and Irish rebel songs were 
the soundtrack of our home, in terms of 
songs sung around the kitchen table,” Ha- 
zleton said. “The desire to play music has 
been with me since childhood. It’s an innate 
part of me that musicians will relate to. I 
simply have to play music. I didn’t really 
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set out to play professionally; it’s a path that 
found me. 

“T discovered old-time American music 
in my early twenties. Whenever I’d visit 
Melbourne, I’d go see Headbelly Buzzard. 
They played traditional music. I instantly 
fell in love with the sound of clawhammer 
banjo. I later joined a band with a friend 
from North Carolina, who taught me the 
playing technique.” 

Hazleton also plays guitar, piano, accordi- 
on, and fiddle, but banjo was her instrument 
of choice. She began playing in Irish and 
old-time music sessions at pubs and parties, 
slowly developing her skills as a player, 
performer, and songwriter. 

“T love performing, connecting with audi- 
ences, and the spontaneity of working with 
other musicians, but I’ve never endeavored 
to make music a full-time occupation. I’ve 
been in a number of bands throughout my 


career, juggling paid work in research, 
children’s folklore, academia, and event 
management with my commitments to 
activism and becoming a mum.” 

As she explored her options in the 
Australian folk scene, Hazleton was pulled 
in many directions. She performed Eastern 
European dance music in Closet Klezmer, 
a band that had a large following; old-time 
music and original songs in The Horse’s 
Leotard; and old-time music and western 
swing in Dev’lish Mary, a four-piece, 
all-woman band. 

In 1998, she met Kate Burke, a celebrat- 
ed guitarist and songwriter. They began 
collaborating as Kate & Ruth and became 
one of Australia’s biggest folk attractions. 
They made six albums, toured international- 
ly, and created arrangements that drew from 
Australian, American, and Irish traditions. 

After becoming mothers, they slowed 


down their touring schedule and concentrat- 
ed on songwriting and solo efforts. 

“I’ve been driving my family and friends 
crazy for years, banging on about doing a 
solo project,” Hazleton said. “It’s been a 
bucket-list goal and, since my boy is a bit 
older now, I had a gap in commitments and 
projects and ran with it.” 

The result is Daisywheel, a 10-song col- 
lection that takes on the current state of the 
world with unflinching honesty. 

“The album is a statement about con- 
fronting darkness; a response to the social 
upheaval of our times and the world we 
live in. It’s also about resilience. It was 
written and recorded throughout 2018/2019 
and is perhaps more relevant now than it 
was when we were in the studio, given the 
unprecedented events that have marked the 
past eight months — drought and bushfires, 
climate change, COVID-19, and the Black 
Lives Matter movement.” 

A small group of collaborators including 
producer Luke Plumb, from the folktronica 
band Shooglenifty, helped Hazleton realize 
her expansive musical vision. 

“There are flavours of Eastern European, 
Middle Eastern, Celtic, and old-time Ameri- 
can music, along with straight up 
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“Mainstream Australian 
culture is still a long way from 
acknowledging the brutality 
inflicted on our Indigenous 
population since coloniza- 
tion.” 

— Ruth Hazleton 


rock’n’roll and folk rock. We also used 
washes of electronic programming and 
beats, and a salute to one of my great genre 
loves— British trip hop and downbeat.” 

Daisywheel blends original compositions 
and traditional tunes, keeping your attention 
focused on Hazleton’s heartfelt vocals. She 
sings in a mellow alto that can slide up to 
notes of pure anguish, or down to warm, 
confessional tones to shed light on even the 
darkest scenarios. 

Hazleton’s quiet banjo fills and a minimal 
electronic heartbeat give The Killing Times 
a subtle power. The song describes the 
Australian “frontier wars” that decimated 
the Aboriginal population. “Mainstream 
Australian culture is still a long way from 
acknowledging the brutality inflicted on our 
Indigenous population since colonization.” 

Henry Lawson is one of Australia’s most 


celebrated poets and one of Hazleton’s 
favourite writers. His poem, Past Carin’, 
views the hardships of frontier life through 
the eyes of a woman. She composed a mel- 
ody for the piece and added a chorus based 
on a familiar children’s rhyme. Her melodic 
banjo and whispered vocal delivers the song 
in a measured tempo that brings the images 
of hardship — stillbirth, famine, drought, 
loneliness —to life. 

Shackled (Song for Niidem Durak) de- 
scribes the plight of Ms. Durak, a Kurdish 
folksinger who was sentenced to 19 years 
in prison by the Turkish government. Her 
crime was teaching young Kurds how 
to sing and play traditional music. The 
arrangement’s Middle Eastern percussion 
loops compliment the ambient touches 
Paddy Montgomery adds with his yayli 
tambur, a Turkish lute/banjo played with a 
bow. It produces a mournful atmosphere. 
Hazleton’s lush vocals use ornamentations 
and inflections that follow the scales of 
traditional Turkish/Kurdish music. 

The original songs are accompanied 
by traditional pieces. Walking Boss is an 
uptempo work song from America’s south. 
Same Old Man is an amalgamation of sev- 
eral familiar bluegrass tunes, with Hazle- 
ton’s reworked lyrics giving the melody a 
woman’s perspective. 

Through the Grove is a Norse folk song 
telling the familiar story of a woman 
facing the uncertainty of childbirth after 
being abandoned by a callous lover. Here, 
Hazleton’s sorrowful vocal and traditional 
banjo picking play off of the trip-hop beats 
provided by Luke Plumb. Despite the elec- 
tronic touches, the record has an intimate 
feel that brings these often dystopian tales 
to vibrant life. 

“When I’m not playing music, I work and 
volunteer as an independent historian and 
folklorist. It was through my involvement 
with the Australian Magic Research Project 
that I first came across the symbol of the 
daisywheel. The symbol has been found 
etched into mantelpieces, door frames, 
window frames, and furniture in Britain for 
centuries and, more recently, in Australia. 
Scholars believe the symbol protected a 
household by warding off bad spirits and 
dispelling darkness. Its symbolism and 
history matched the messages and stories I 
was exploring on the album, so Daisywheel 
became the obvious title.” 
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Duo balances innova- 
tion with respect for 
the tradition on their 
acclaimed new disc. 


_haris and Jason Romero 
couldn’t be in a better place 
during the time of COVID-19. 
As much as they miss perform- 

ing to live audiences, they are more than 
content staying where they are—on their 40 
acres in the woods near metropolitan Horse- 
fly in northern British Columbia. 

They have spent the summer growing veg- 
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gies and a quarter-acre of garlic, swimming 
in the lake that’s right on their property, 
camping with their two kids in the wilder- 
ness, building the much-in-demand Romero 
banjos and even getting ready to record 
another album in the fall. 

“T always loved our decision to live 
here —it’s a good community; we have lots 
of friends here and we get everything we 
want out of life,” Jason says. “Our daily life 
{under COVID] is no different.” 

It’s been nice to stay at home for the first 
summer in more than a decade. Usually 
they’d be playing their melodic string- 
band-inspired music at concerts, festivals, 
and music camps all over North America. 
Especially after releasing their sixth album, 


Bet On Love, which has been getting tons of 
attention, including play on roots and col- 
lege radio stations and rave reviews without 
touring support. 

It’s not that easy to define the music 
they’re doing now. They both agree that it 
isn’t an old-time album, at least in a purist 
sense. The songs have melodies, twists, and 
themes you wouldn’t find in Appalachian 
music, yet it still has somehow has that feel. 

Pharis says they had to do a lot of thinking 
in deciding what category to apply for a 
Canadian Folk Music Award this year. 

“We're creating the songs, but are we 
looking backwards in our references, in the 
feel, or forward? I still consider us pretty 
traditional musicians rather than contempo- 


rary musicians.” 

As Jason says, they spent many years 
listening to and playing traditional music, 
learnng through imitation before finding 
their own path, and now are “riding the line 
between innovation and respect”. 

Their audience is happily multi-genera- 
tional. Young people tend to gravitate more 
to the old-time style than to bluegrass, pos- 
sibly because it’s less technical and more 
accessible. 

“Jason’s banjo playing is not flashy,” she 
says. “When you watch Jason play banjo, it 
makes you want to play banjo. We’ve heard 
this from a lot of people.” 

Most of their songs are collaborations — 
Pharis is the wordsmith while Jason puts 
final touches on melody, groove, and 
phrasing. Pharis says the inspiration comes 
when her body is moving, whether walking, 
swimming, doing banjo inlay. Anything 
with a pulse can start a song. 

She has studied the craft of songwriting, 
but writes more from gut feelings. Some 
songs take a long time to reach their final 
destination. New Day, for example, started 
as a 30s ragtime tune, then a fast bluegrass 
song, and in the end a mid-tempo tune 
inspired by a Harry Niilson kids’ album, 
with an added postscript that had been 
going around in her head for some time. No 
formulas here. 
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“Jason’s banjo playing is not 
flashy. When you watch Jason 
play banjo, it makes you want 
to play banjo. We’ve heard 
this from a lot of people.” 

— Pharis Romero 


They recorded the album live right in their 
workshop, with guest musicians John Reis- 
chman on mandolin and Patrick Metzger 
on bass. They’ ve managed to achieve the 
sound they call “loose but tight,” and it took 
a lot of work to get there. They record- 
ed demos, sent them to Victoria to their 
producer, Marc Jenkins, who added a lot 
of input, until they got them exactly how 
they wanted, to the point where they knew 
exactly what they were doing when it came 
to recording. 

Their early albums were totally home- 
grown, but now they don’t think they could 
put out as good an album without that extra 
pair of ears. Pharis raves about Jenkins’s 
talents as a producer. They played together 
in electric bands when they were younger, 
and she has gradually brought him over to 
the acoustic side. 

“We call him the tone chaperone. He’s 
got really big ears. His musical interests are 
vast and his musical talents are vast.” 

The Romeros also made their own videos 
in previous outings, but this time they took 
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a novel approach: a contest for a video for 
the song Roll On My Friend. They were 
expecting maybe five or 10 entries and got 
60 from as far away as Australia and South 
America (they can all be viewed on their 
website). 

The winner, by Victoria boatbuilder Mark 
Reuten, was an edited film of his late father- 
in-law, Dennis Coppard, and a friend on a 
two-month canoe trip down the Mackenzie 
River in 1964. Reuten, who plays and builds 
banjos himself, had digitized the Super 8 
film years ago. 

“The first few moments of the film fit per- 
fectly with the mood of the song,” Reuten 
says. The hard work came after, finding 
the best moments and editing them to a 
three-minute song. For his effort, Reuten 
won one of Romero’s gourd banjos. 

The timing of the contest was right around 
the time of the COVID shutdown in March, 
which meant people had the time to try 
something creative and new. There were so 
many great entries, Pharis says, including 
one from a nurse and her immuno-compro- 
mised husband, who managed to work on 
it together despite being isolated from each 
other in their house. 

While many musicians are suffering from 
the disappearance of gigs, the Romeros feel 
fortunate not to have to rely on that income. 

Demand for their banjos hasn’t been seri- 
ously affected by COVID, and there is still 
a five-year waiting list. At this writing, there 
were 465 Romero banjos out there being 
plucked and frailed, including instruments 
in the hands of the likes of Ricky Skaggs 
and Martin Simpson. 

The Romeros faced their biggest chal- 
lenge four years ago. In the midst of having 
a new baby and building a new house, the 
workshop burned down to the ground, 
taking with it tools, materials, five complet- 
ed banjos and numerous vintage guitars. 
With the help of insurance and generosity 
of friends and fans, they were back on their 
feet in six months. 

“We totally came out on the other side of 
it and felt fantastic about how many people 
sent us money or came to help,” Jason says. 

The title song of the album might say it all 
about how their strong personal partner- 
ship always helps them face any adversity, 
whether it’s fire or pestilence: 

“If we bet on love, babe, we will win.” 

No doubt they will. 
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Willie Dunn 


The sixth feature in 

a series celebrating 
contributors to Cana- 
da’s rich folk legacy. 
By Gary Cristall 


 t is said that each generation stands 
on the shoulders of the one that came 
| before. That is certainly true of the 

= current renaissance of Indigenous 


culture. 

And Willie Dunn had two of the broadest 
and strongest shoulders among them. Song- 
writer, song interpreter, political activist, 
filmmaker, painter, poet, and more; there 
were few creative human expressions that 
Willie Dunn did not embrace and use to 
offer up work of human decency and digni- 
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ty. He was never a ‘star’, yet Willie Dunn 
left behind a body of work that is the most 
encompassing, ambitious, and compelling 
of any Indigenous performing artist in what 
we might as well call Canada, even though 
the term is debatable; perhaps Turtle Island 
is better. 

Willie Dunn was born in Montreal in 1941 
to a Mi’kmaq mother and a Scottish-Irish 
father. His father was a poet. In his first 
television performance in 1965 on CBC 
television’s Songs of Man, Willie sings two 
songs. The first is a freight train number 
based on a poem by his father. The host 
makes reference to the fact that Mr. Dunn, 
senior, was a friend of legendary writer Ste- 
phen Leacock, which Willie acknowledges 
along with the description of his dad in the 
’20s, as a hobo. https://www.cbc.ca/player/ 
play/2400050541 


Willie’s mother came from the Listuguj— 
then Restigouche—reserve on the south 
shore of the Gaspe Peninsula. Willie spent 
a year living there as a child. The combina- 
tion of his father’s poetry and his mother’s 
roots in Listuguj provide a sense of where 
Willie got his basic cultural education. 

At 11, he discovered Hank Williams and 
was given a guitar by his brother-in-law. 
Soon he was writing songs. He dropped out 
of high school and joined the army, seeing 
“peacekeeping” duty in the former Belgian 
Congo. A Congolese teacher he met asked 
him about Canadian “Indians” and Willie 
decided he better do some looking. 

The early ’60s provided exactly the milieu 
in which an aspiring singer/songwriter 
could flourish. Montreal was full of folk 
clubs and folksingers. Greenwich Village 
was a short trip away and Willie clearly 


imbibed the aesthetic of the burgeoning 
folksinger/songwriter movement. He even 
opened a short-lived Montreal coffee house 
of his own, the Totem Pole. 

It was a time of rambling and Willie 
headed west with his guitar and his music. 
In Vancouver, he helped form the Native 
Alliance for Red Power and co-wrote the 
music for George Ryga’s groundbreaking 
play The Ecstasy of Rita Joe, about Indige- 
nous people in Vancouver’s Downtown East 
Side. He appeared in the play’s premiere in 
Vancouver in November 1967. 

Back home, he performed at Expo 67. 
Here he met Ojibway cultural activist John- 
ny Yesno. Yesno got Willie a commission- 
ing contract from CBC and this led to some 
of Dunn’s greatest creations, featured on 
CBC’s Indian Magazine, later Our Native 
Land. 

Willie Dunn’s best-known film came out 
of this period— The Ballad of Crowfoot—a 
1968 NFB documentary fusing archival 
photographs and Dunn’s poem about 
the legendary Indigenous leader and the 
treatment of Indigenous people in Canada. 
It is hailed as the first NFB film made by an 
Indigenous filmmaker and as Canada’s first 
music video. It was widely shown and won 
various awards. It is still accessible: http:// 
www.nfb.ca/film/ballad_of_crowfoot/ 

The extended length of the song— 10 min- 
utes —clearly inspired Dunn and the CBC. 
He wrote and recorded a series of simi- 
lar-length songs for ‘Who Were the Ones’ — 
Indian Stories and Ballads written and sung 
by Willie Dunn for broadcast and recorded 
on the CBC Transcription series. http://citi- 
zenfreak .com/artists/94463-dunn-willie 

Protest Song is a brilliant anti-war song/ 
poem, tracing the period from the Sec- 
ond World War to Korea and as good as 
anything Phil Ochs wrote. Pavilion Song 
is about the Expo Indian Pavilion, with the 
assertion that the money would have been 
better spent on schools on the reserves. 
Walking Eagle celebrates Morley Beaver, 
an intuitive weatherman in Rocky Mountain 
House, AB, who was 75 per cent correct 
in his predictions. Ballad of a Metis,a 
first-person narrative by one John Maclean, 
would appear on various recordings. Big 
Bear is the story of “a bad Indian” to white 
men. A Cree from Northern Saskatchewan, 
he never depended on The Bay, resisted 
white man’s religion, and refused to sign 
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treaties. They remain, almost 50 years after 
their creation, some of the finest writing and 
performances about Canadian Indigenous 
heroes and history that I have heard or read. 

The extended song/poem would feature 
in Willie’s work as an interpreter. He set 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, T.S. Elliot’s Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, and a segment 
of Moby Dick to music, sometimes using 
traditional Indigenous music as background. 

In 1971, Willie made his first record. The 
short-lived Summus label recorded Willie 
Dunn. It was produced by Johnny Yesno 
and contains some of Dunn’s best songs. 

It marked his emergence as the premiere 
voice of politically conscious Indigenous 
songwriters in Canada. Songs included 
Riel; Half Breed Blues, an autobiographical 
effort; J Pity the Country, about Canada’s 
treatment of Indigenous people; and a 
lovely meeting of Dunn’s neo-folk with 
Peruvian flute, Peruvian Dream. There was 
The Ballad of Crowfoot; School Days, a 
talking blues; and finally Charlie. 

Charlie is remarkable for being decades 
ahead of the revelations about the resi- 
dential schools. It is the story of doomed 
Chanie Wenjack walking home from 
residential school— “he’s made it 40 miles, 
six hundred more to go...”. The story was 
taken up by Gord Downie of The Tragically 
Hip in his own song 40-some years later but 
Willie’s is better and revealed what Canada 
did not want to know at the time. 

The album was less than successful. The 
songs would be re-recorded and issued on 
various other albums over the next 40 years. 
One of the earliest, and best you can find in 
used record stores for not much money, is 


Willie Dunn, with a gatefold cover featuring 
a beautiful painting, produced by White 
Roots of Peace on the Mohawk Nation, on 
the Quebec/N.Y. border. It has the lyrics to 
a bunch of the songs and some songs not on 
the original Summus recording. 

The Carver is a tribute to Haida carver 
Mungo Martin, who preserved much of 
the Haida tradition. There is also Dunn’s 
version of O! Canada. “O! Canada! / Our 
home and native land / Over one hundred 
thousand years we’ve walked across your 
sands / with saddened hearts, we’ve seen 
you robbed and stripped.../ We sympathize 
with thee / O! Canada / We stand on guard 
for thee.” 

If Willie Dunn had stopped then he would 
have left a great legacy, but he didn’t. Until 
his death in 2013, he kept writing, record- 
ing, performing, and activisting. He made 
films; he ran for the federal NDP. One of his 
later songs, Son of the Sun, was recorded by 
the Indigenous band Kashtin and helped a 
new generation discover Dunn. 

He is the first artist featured in the invalu- 
able collection Native North America. In 
June 2005, Willie Dunn was inducted into 
the Walk of Honour in the city of Edmon- 
ton, AB, for his lifetime efforts in filmmak- 
ing. During the same year, Willie received 
the coveted Lifetime Achievement for his 
contribution to Aboriginal Music at the 
Aboriginal Music Awards at Harbourfront 
in Toronto. His work appeared in various 
anthologies and various reissues of his 
earlier recordings. 

Willie Dunn is an amazing resource and 
a treat as an artist. You care about art? Do 
yourself a favour and find his work. 
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lreland inspired Cal- 
ifornia songwriter’s 
striking, deeply atmo- 
spheric debut album. 
By Tim Readman 


G6 


i t’s a long, long way from 
Clare to here,” as Ralph 
McTell once sang, about an 
Irishman working in London, 
England. It’s a much longer way from 
Southern California to Ennis, County Clare. 

That’s where SoCal native Amelia Baker 
(fiddle, guitar, organ, vocals) is currently 
ensconced as we connect via cyberspace to 
talk about her band/solo project Cinder Well 
and the debut album No Summer. So what’s 
she doing so far from home? 


“Tt’s quite a ways from where I’m from, 
culturally and weather wise! My uncle 
played music and he and my dad were 
Deadheads. I grew up listening to lots of 
Joni Mitchell, Dylan, Neil Young, and the 
Grateful Dead. I had a piano and my dad’s 
guitar at home so that’s where I started 
playing. I moved to Santa Cruz for college 
and really got into the music scene. Then I 
was touring a lot, which led me over here.” 

The Santa Cruz scene connected Amelia 
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with a whole new network. 

“There was this anarchist social centre 
and cafe downtown and they had open mics, 
so that’s where I started to perform to an 
audience. I had a band with some other girls 
called Gem Brokers and they were steeped 
in the same kind of music I grew up with. 
Also, I joined a punk-folk band, Blackbird 
Raum. I wanted to have a rougher edge to 
the music at the time but later I ended up 
going even farther back in the other direc- 
tion of really traditional stuff.” 

It was after a U.S. tour in 2013 with 
Blackbird Raum and Gem Brokers that she 
went to Ireland for the first time. 

“Most summers after that I was here 
playing at sessions and I just got really 
interested in it so I tried to figure out a more 
long-term situation.” 

That’s what led her to study for a master’s 
degree at the Irish World Academy of Music 
in Limerick and to play at countless pub 
sessions in that area, which is a hotbed for 
traditional music. Her experience of living 
in Ireland motivated her to create the No 
Summer album and head to Washington 
state to record. 

“T had the spark of an idea that I really 
wanted to capture the feeling of where I live 
and what was going on for me throughout 
the years I had lived here. I was very clear 


on that, so that every little detail was vetted 
by whether or not it worked in that way. 

A lot of it was about keeping things really 
minimal. 

“That was clear to my bandmates Mae 
[Kessler, violin] and Marit [Schmidt, viola] 
as well. We had a lot of conversations in the 
studio about what is the feeling of this song 
and how are we going to execute that? The 
lyrics were more personal than I’d done in 
the past. It was like painting a picture of 
my life here but with bits of fantasy mixed 
in—like a romanticized version of reality. 
There’s traditional songs, too; it felt like 
they were relevant to the overall feel.” 

One of the most striking original songs is 
From Behind The Curtain, with its referenc- 
es to holy water and the sacrament, so I ask 
what inspired the song. 

“That’s actually a really funny one. I grew 
up in a not very religious Jewish family and 
was not familiar with Catholicism. Mae, 
who’s also Jewish, told me a story about her 
mother going to a funeral and they gave her 
the sacrament and she choked on it. When 
Mae was here we went inside the church 
that I live right next to and she made a joke 
about the holy water, like, ‘Don’t touch it, it 
will burn you’. The song is a very drama- 
tized version of those stories. It’s really 
fascinated me—there’s so much beauty in 


this country and so much expressiveness and you feel people are 
just wanting to burst with the music. But then there’s this really 
oppressive feeling of the church, too.” 

Another stand-out original song on the album is written from 
the perspective of an abandoned asylum. It has garnered a lot of 
deserved attention. 

“Our Lady’s has been interesting to me because it was definite- 
ly an experiment. I’ve been surprised by how much reaction it 
has got. I kind of regretted including it after I recorded it, think- 
ing it’s too long and too weird, but it seems like it resonated with 
people. After the fact, I’m going, ‘that’s cool that people wanted 
to listen to a nine-minute weird song about an asylum’!” 

Inevitably the conversation turns to the topic of living through 
the ongoing situation with COVID-19 and we talk about how it 
relates to No Summer. 

“IT guess something that is kind of mysterious about it is that 
it was not written during the pandemic. The title song was 
actually written years ago. I was joking that ‘there’s no summer 
here’ because I had experienced summers in Ireland that were 
miserable, weather-wise. I was being a little bit sarcastic. Since 
the pandemic, it has taken on different meanings and ended up 
relating to the feeling of a lost summer!” 

Sad emotions and feelings of aloneness pervade the album. 
That hasn’t stopped it being incredibly well received and gener- 
ating a lot of interest. 

“T am really drawn to making sad music and listening to sad 
music. To be honest, this is the first time I have released an 
album professionally so I didn’t know what mattered in terms of 
press and radio and stuff. I am not actually very miserable. I do 
write sad songs but I truly like to have a good time!” 

The deeply atmospheric nature of No Summer has endeared 
Cinder Well to fans and critics alike and now all of us will be 
looking forward to more from Amelia Baker, whichever side of 
the pond she is living on!have a good time!” 

The deeply atmospheric nature of No Summer has endeared 
Cinder Well to fans and critics alike and now all of us will be 
looking forward to more from Amelia Baker, whichever side of 
the pond she is living on! 


“lm not actually very miserable.” 
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An acute sense of the 
natural world lingers 
within Irish guitarist’s 
evocative solo album. 
By Tony Montague 


ohn Doyle is one of the great 
acoustic guitarists of the trad- 
based scene, known above all 
for his instantly recognizable, 
propulsive, and percussive way of playing 
Irish dance music, as well as his impeccable 
work as an accompanist. 
But he’s also a fine writer of contempo- 
rary songs and tunes, and a gifted multi-in- 
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strumentalist as Doyle’s first solo release in 
eight years, The Path Of Stones, reveals in 
its many shades and colours. 

The album includes guest appearances by 
stellar musicians and friends. Cathy Jordan, 
lead singer of Dervish, adds vocal harmo- 
nies; and Mike McGoldrick, John Mc- 
Cusker, Rick Epping, and Duncan Wickel 
contribute on a range of instruments. 

The Path Of Stones, however, is very 
much Doyle’s own creation. Of the six 
songs and four sets of tunes, all except the 
jaunty traditional ballad The Rambler From 
Clare, were written by him and recorded at 
his present home in Asheville, NC. Doyle 
is both the engineer and the producer, and 
plays six and 12-string guitars, mandolin, 


mandola, fiddle, harmonium, and bodhran. 

The lyrics demonstrate an acute sensi- 
tivity to the natural world and its influence 
on thought and emotion, as well as the 
inspiration of Irish poet W.B. Yeats (1865- 
1939) who, like Doyle, was born and raised 
in Dublin and also spent his childhood 
holidays in County Sligo, on Ireland’s 
northwest coast. 

“I’m very fond of Yeats—my father, too— 
and at Christmas we’d always sing songs 
and recite poetry. It was great fun, with a lot 
of drink imbibed. A few years back, I got 
a call from the Sligo Arts Council to write 
a song based on a Yeats poem, so I picked 
this obscure one— He Mourns For The 
Change That Has Come Upon Him And His 


Beloved, And Longs For The End Of The 
World—because it was very mythological 
and I like that.” 

The song became the title track of The 
Path Of Stones, and alludes both to Yeats 
and to Ireland’s legendary first poet, 
Amergin Gluingel, a bard and druid. 

“In the end, it was a little snippet of 
Yeats’s life, his love affair with Maud 
Gonne, and how that was unrequited, and 
there’s a hint of a poem by Amergin, a 
magician like all poets were to a degree. It’s 
very animistic, as you would imagine.” 

In Doyle’s words: “J’ve been a salmon in 
the pool / A red deer running fleetly / The 
savage soul of man / As battle rages all 
about me.” 

Other songs, and the titles of some tunes, 
also refer to places in Sligo. “Coolaney is 
where I spent my very formative summers, 
and The Coolaney Reel is one of the instru- 
mentals. That’s where my father came from, 
and where my parents live now. I go there 
every year, and I’ve lived there off and on 
as well. I love the place. When we were 
kids we stayed with our grandparents, who 
lived very much in the style they were used 
to when they were children themselves. So 
we saw this nearly Victorian way of life, 
and there is an element on the album with 


“Sometimes you don’t know 
where songs are coming from, 
and what they end up being. 
They come out of thin air ina 
lot of ways.” 

— John Doyle 


that reflection. We’re losing so much of that 
feeling, which I find very sad.” 

The album wasn’t originally intended to 
reflect such inspiration from the natural 
world. 

“But there is a certain feeling to it, espe- 
cially with Lady Wynde. I got the title from 
Lady Wynd Street in Edinburgh, and it’s a 
mixture between that and a story my father 
used to tell of three sisters who lived up on 
Knock a Chroi — Heart’s Mountain—be- 
hind Coolaney.” 

As the sleeve notes for this richly evoca- 
tive song indicate, Lady Wynde is not only 
a metaphor for the spirit of the wind but for 
the spirit of freedom: “Lady Wynde, lady 
wanderer restless and free / No man can 


claim you, no one holds the key.” 

“There’s a spiritual and mythological feel 
to the song even though there are a few 
different stories to it. Sometimes you don’t 
know where songs are coming from, and 
what they end up being. They come out of 


thin air in a lot of ways.” 

The reflective, even philosophical, mood 
is most evident on Sing Merrily To Me, 
which marks a new development for Doyle. 

“That was a complete stream-of-con- 
sciousness song, written in about 20 
minutes. I don’t know what it’s about, and 
I don’t think I ever will,” he says with a 
laugh. “It was based from meditating and 
then using the calm to create something —a 
pure technical experiment. I’ve never 
written like that before, but there’s another 
I’ve done very recently and it was the same 
experience. The words came out all of a 
sudden. It seems some songs just want to be 
written.” 

The album’s final song returns to rural— 
and traditional —life. The bright and brisk 
Teelin Harbour has verses in English and a 
chorus in Gaelic, and follows a call-and-re- 
sponse format, like a waulking song or sea 
shanty. It concerns the ancient and perilous 
work of local men fishing out of currachs — 
rowing boats with hulls of canvas covered 
and sealed with tar. 

“Teelin Harbour is from my uncle who 
told us the stories. He was a currach man 
and a sheep farmer. He rowed a lot and 
brought us out fishing underneath the Slieve 
League mountain. They’re powerful memo- 
ries for me. He told me a story out there—I 
still don’t know if it was true—how one 
time he was fishing in the currach and a 
storm was blowing, not towards the land but 
away from it. Try as he might, he couldn’t 
get to shore. He was a powerful man and 
there were four of them in the boat, and as 
hard as they pulled, it would go farther out. 

“You can imagine how frightening that 
was. They could see the lights getting dim- 
mer and dimmer. I always remember that 
story. He believed in fairies, too. He’d go, 
‘Oh, I don’t believe in fairies—but they’re 
there’. I have that experience myself. You 
walk in Sligo, over the fairy mounds as we 
call them, and those old rocks and places 
and there’s a feeling, an undercurrent of 
something there. Maybe it’s your memories, 
your childhood coming up—and maybe 
there is something, some energy field.” 

The roots of The Path Of Stones grow 
deep in Doyle’s heart and soul and the 
mythical landscapes of northwest Ireland. 

https://www,johndoylemusic.com 
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Musician, concert 
promoter, and festival 
artistic director looks 
to live music’s future. 
By Bruce Mason 


Ve live in uncertain times 
and the future isn’t what 
it used to be. For music 
lovers, let’s just say life is 
unexpectedly and spectacularly unfestive. 
The global pandemic continues to hit like 
a hammer on a ball of mercury, scattering 
unrecognizable, isolated, and eerily silenced 
experience into small pieces and bubbles. 

Because he wears multiple hats and ac- 
tively plays diverse roles in music, I wanted 
to share the perspective and thoughts of 
Doug Cox. 

‘“‘We have no real idea of the impact 
and implications, except that a shitload of 
money is involved,” he says from his home 
in the Comox Valley, on Vancouver Island. 
“The decks are being cleared and the chang- 
es taking place are huge, but not necessarily 
all negative.” 

An accomplished, in-demand multi-in- 
strumentalist (Dobro, mandolin, guitar), he 
has recorded multiple solo and collaborative 
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albums, produced and sat in on many more, 


learned and taught, globally, presented con- 
certs over 40 years, including a quarter-cen- 
tury of directing a highly regarded and very 
successful music festival. As his bio states, 
there is World Music and the World of 
Music. He has feet in both. 

‘“‘We work hard to make Vancouver Island 
MusicFest world-class, in a small town, 
with community —rather than corporate — 
focus,” explains Cox, who describes himself 
as a “festival person” as well as a musician. 

As the virus reared its ugly head earlier 
this year, he received a flood of concerned 
comments and also engaged in deep, non- 
stop conversations with other artistic direc- 
tors of festivals throughout North America. 

“Safety’s the top priority, and long before 
the plug was pulled I began to question and 
doubt if { really wanted my children and 
grandchildren to attend MusicFest 2020, 
along with some 1,300 committed volun- 
teers in our festival family. I envisioned 
audiences of thousands, in close quarters. 
Crowds of all sizes. Lineups for food. Kids’ 
and public kitchen areas. And porta-pot- 
Hess 

During MusicFest there are no beds to be 
had in the region. Many rooms are reserved 
a year in advance, months before perform- 
ers’ names are rolled out as interest and 


excitement build exponentially. For three 
days in mid-July, it takes over. Restaurants, 
stores, and buses are jam-packed and local 
business booms, like\in other arts festival 
communities, worldwide. 

Cox quotes studies: an additional five to 
seven dollars are spent by participants, off- 
site, for every loonie on producing festivals. 

COVID-19 losses are inestimable and 
ongoing. Anticipated revenue for diverse 
performers and myriad suppliers of food, 
security, printing, sound: gone. They’re 
hurting. 

And tens of thousands of loyal fans—mil- 
lions, around the world—are profoundly 
disappointed. Particularly those who long 
for innovative workshops; multiple, smaller 
stages; discoveries and rediscoveries; 
renewed and new friendships; memorable 
experience in addition to the main stage. 
Folks that Cox lovingly refers to as “music 
nerds”. 

“We strive to capture and share the spirit 
of music, including a ‘no-asshole’ festival 
policy, in the audience, campground, and 
backstage,” he reports. “It’s gratifying to 
see how people appreciate and revel in 
that by holding annual, multi-generational 
reunions and jams. 

“But we were blown away by the support 
after the cancellation, when only 12 percent 


of ticket buyers wanted refunds,” Cox 
reports. “So the overwhelming majority 
are holding them until 2021, in addition to 
making generous donations and purchasing 
virtually all of the merchandise we had 
ordered. 

“That’s saving our butts and keeping us 
afloat,” he adds. 

After years of international touring, Cox 
is well aware of the needs of musicians 
on the road, for a ‘real PA,’ cool, creative 
workshops with rare combinations, privacy 
when they want it, as well as dietary and 
other greatly appreciated touches. 

“We’re on many bucket lists, but every 
artist we book deserves a space onstage, not 
just the headliners,” says Cox, who notes 
that applications to perform have increased 
10-fold over the years. He also stages about 
20 popular local, hand-picked live concerts 
annually, another enterprise now in the 
ubiquitous holding pattern, which is trans- 
forming life on our endangered planet. 

“I’m grateful for having been pulled 
off the musical treadmill for a while,” he 
reports. “Marcy and I have a garden for the 
first time in years. Our kids aren’t refer- 
ring to themselves as ‘festival orphans’. 
And going out on the road right now is for 
camping.” 

Like other music survivors and thrivers, 
he’s standing still and self-isolating like a 
hummingbird, exploring opportunities and 
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“The cruel joke of Spotify has shr 


“We must improve our sadly 
lacking music education in 
schools, as essential to hu- 
man expression and develop- 
ment, to raise on and to pass 
on, through generations.” 

— Doug Cox 


possibilities online, including a presenta- 
tion, The Missing Year, with live links to 
video that artfully captured the spirit of 
Vancouver Island MusicFest. 

Dipping into archives, he’s releasing 
music of interest from his enviable discog- 
raphy, ranging from folk blues, Americana, 
old-time, and newgrass, to New Orleans 
funk. He is also posting Learn Roots Music 
lessons, featuring 40 artists, such as Martin 
Simpson and Amos Garrett and segments of 
a long-ago TV series, Sitting In with Doug 
COR. 

Like the rest of us, caught on pause, there 
is the need and the time to think about a 
reset to so-called normal, including the 
choke-hold of big money on the business 
of making and marketing music through 
short-sighted manipulation and monetiza- 
tion. Art as commodity, music as product, 
all-important high-res pictures, videos, and 
press releases considered essential “assets”. 
Pre-COVID problems such as the cruel 
joke of Spotify, which has shrunk royalty 
cheques to small digits, virtually non-exis- 


es to small digits 


tent CD sales, etc., persist. 

There are considerations such as overem- 
phasis of celebrity, unrealistic and unsus- 
tainable expectations of extreme remuner- 
ation created during the last century, more 
wannabe professional musicians than gigs, 
lost venues, less radio, fewer record stores, 
reduced opportunities to cut teeth. 

COVID-19 has brought the need and the 
time to examine the bottom line of profit 
and consumption over the other motivations 
for making music—and other aspects of 
life —in the first place. 

“For one thing, we must improve our 
sadly lacking music education in schools, as 
essential to human expression and devel- 
opment, to raise on and to pass on, through 
generations,” he stresses. 

“I’m Island regional director for the 
new Canadian Musicians Coalition and 
encourage all musicians to check it out, sign 
petitions, ask questions, join us, and help 
raise artists’ income to a decent standard of 
living,’ Cox says. 

Music, like all art, requires a stronger 
voice —in fact, a choir—and who better to 
provide that than music aficionados. Make 
and support music. Think globally, and 
nationally, as well as locally. 

‘“We’ve formed Creative Comox Valley, 
like-minded artists calling for economic im- 
pact studies, shared resources, and cultural 
tourism as line items in government bud- 
gets, rather than emergency afterthoughts,” 
Cox advises. 

The course of history is shifting, not 
always in a manner immediately evident. 
Change is the one constant. Consequential 
outcomes such as financial uncertainty 
wrought by the COVID-19 pandemic will 
cast a long shadow, requiring new models 
and toolboxes of community and connectiv- 
ity. Music—especially the biz—as we know 
it is evolving, just as glam rockers gave 
way to punk, goths, ravers, and rappers and 
vinyl was overtaken by compact discs, then 
streaming. Torches are being passed as we 
dance with new possibilities in different 
steps and models. 

Music, as usual, can often be made better. 
Improvised. Improved. Re-imagined. 

Doug Cox is an example of a Canadian 
music catalyst. As you make and monitor 
unprecedented change in music, log on and 
bookmark: www.dougcox.org. 
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His first album of orig- 
inal material in two de- 
cades feels as natural 
as his first recording. 


idge of Blue, the new album 
by Roy Forbes, glances back- 
ward while simultaneously 
speaking to the present. 

The record is a tasty blend of soul, 
old-school rock’n’roll and country, with 
Forbes’s high, quavering voice —a voice 
that, decades ago, gave us the definitive 
cover of Hank Williams’s /’m So Lonesome 
I Could Cry—positioned front and centre. 

When he decided to make the album, the 
West Coast artist quite consciously dipped 


into the past. 

“T wanted to get back to the spirit of Kid 
Full of Dreams,’ he says, referring to his 
debut album, released in 1975 when he was 
performing under the name of Bim. Back 
then, “I dug my heels in and said, ‘I want to 
sing everything live (off the floor).’ That’s 
the way you want to get me.” 

Over the years, he’s taken advantage of 
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technology for some records but for Edge of 
Blue the basic vocal tracks are live. There 
was some overdubbing and a couple of fixes 
along the way but not the autotuning and 
other tricks that make some singers sound 
so perfect it’s almost scary. 

Making the album was “like it used to be. 
For the most part, what you’re hearing is 
what I was feeling. The vocals aren’t perfect 
but they are heartfelt.” 

Even his pre-studio technique has an 
element of times past. When he’s working 
on a new song, for instance, he often uses a 
cassette recorder. He says it sounds terrible 
but he likes the tactile quality of the record- 
er’s buttons. 

And though no one would accuse Forbes 
of living in the past, he mentions that most 
of the music he listens to comes from an ear- 
lier time, when today’s multi-track record- 
ing technology wasn’t available. If you’ve 
ever listened to the collection of 78s, 45s, 
and LPs he plays on his Sunday afternoon 
CKUA show Roy's Record Room you'll 
know what he means. Add it all up and this 
album feels like a first album to him. 

“T can’t explain it, but it does,” says the 
man who has recorded 14 of them, includ- 
ing a couple as a member of UHF with 


Shari Ulrich and Bill Henderson. “I’ve kind 
of come full circle.” 

It’s not surprising it feels like a first 
record. It’s been 22 years since Crazy Old 
Moon, his last album of all-new material. 
He’s casual about the gap, saying it just 
happened that way and, while he didn’t 
completely stop writing, he did “slow down 
a bit.” 

Most of the music on the new album is 
recent but he says the songs feel old, as 
though they’ve been around for a while, and 
he likes that. 

In the case of Don’t Let Go, the joyous 
paean to resilience that opens the album, 
the hearkening back is clear-cut. The song’s 
opening chords could have been lifted right 
out of the traditional Mexican folk number 
La Bamba, a top-40 hit for Ritchie Valens in 
the late 1950s. Forbes says he was fooling 
around with the chords and scatting over 
them when the melody of his own song 
suddenly started emerging, followed by the 
lyrics. The song’s intent is at once simple 
and profound: as Forbes says, ““You’ve got 
to deal with whatever’s going on in your 
life and grab the joy.” 

He’s been performing the song with its 
1950s rock’n’roll echo since 2016 but, 


as we deal with the COVID-19 pandemic, racism, and political 
polarization, its celebration of hope and tenacity takes on a pres- 
ent-day resonance. 

Rumble Strip is another song for the present. The rock/soul 
tune is about hitting a highway’s rumble strip—that rough line 
of pavement at the edge of a road that warns a driver to get back 
in the lane—and was inspired by an event in Forbes’s own life. 
Because of an accident in 2015, Forbes, who had already lost an 
eye to glaucoma when he was young, is now legally blind. So his 
partner, Lydia, was driving them back from a gig when she hit the 
rumble strip and had to veer back into her lane. 

“T had driven that road many times and could see it in my 
mind’s eye,” he says, and the incident became a song with a cho- 
rus about swinging the car back on the road because life is already 
too short to be winding up in a ditch. 

“It’s a song about survival,” says Forbes. “It sums up the whole 
album: you don’t have time to mess around; you’ve got to keep 
moving forward.” 

Not that he saw the event as a metaphor when Lydia hit that 
rumble strip. That came later, he says. “Writing a song is like 
solving a puzzle.” 

Songwriting, for Forbes, is in fact partly a matter of non-in- 
tentionality. He says that’s true of what he calls the “web links” 
(think of those hyperlinked words in a digital text) buried in the 
album. The country tune The Beating of Your Very Own Heart, 
for instance, talks about being lost on the river and drifting too 
far from the bank, which Forbes says he only later realized was 
a reference to a couple of old songs, including Drifting Too Far 
from the Shore, which he knew from the Monroe Brothers. 

Buried references increase the potency of a song, according to 
Forbes, and, “the more you’ve absorbed as a songwriter, those 
things slip out, not necessarily intentionally.” 

There’s much more to relish on Edge of Biue. 

In the same vein as Buddy Holly’s Peggy Sue and other 
mid-20th-century songs, Lydia Anne is a rocking tribute to his 
partner, who he’s been with since high school (Forbes is now 
67). Another song, Big Mouth Shut, is a reminder to think before 
speaking. The title track holds out hope that the voice of someone 
who cares can always pull us back from the brink. 

Listen to the record a couple of times and all of it, even the ap- 
parently light-hearted tunes, coalesces into a bracing affirmation 
just when we seem to need it most. 

“This whole album is a song for our times. I didn’t mean it to 
be but it’s a record about pulling through,” says Forbes. “You just 
have to be patient and see how we deal with it on the other side.” 


"wonderful, vivid, slightly roguish, and 
quite powerful’—NPR Music 
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A look back at the 
prolific career of one 
of bluegrass’s most 
versatile performers. 


Sruc 


osthumously, John Hartford 

) still flows gentle on our minds. 
“I’m grateful for having been 

: able to do my own thing,” John 

Hartford told me in a 1987 interview, before 

concluding: “That’s about it.” 
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It was some “thing”. And also, not “it”. 

In fact, many things and more to be 
discovered. Such as: 30 playfully imagi- 
native and idiosyncratic albums; a handful 
of Grammy awards, including a couple for 
Gentle On My Mind, (16th on BMI’s list of 
the most played songs in the 20th century, 
between The Police’s Every Breath You 
Take and The Beatles’ Something.); for his 
role in the movie soundtrack O Brother 
Where Art Thou? and the subsequent con- 
cert tour, Down From The Mountain. 

Among other “things”, he was a licensed 
steamboat pilot and captain. Along with 


on-the-job steering and navigating, the qual- 
ifications include drawing a map of the 40 
miles on which the applicant wants to work, 
including the location and dimensions of 
bridges, locks, and dams, navigation lights, 
etc. From memory. 

As Heraclitus observed: “No man ever 
steps in the same river twice, for it’s not the 
same river and he’s not the same man.” 

“Music got in the way,” Hartford ex- 
plained. “I’m a riverman first, a musician 
second, to support my steamboat habit. 

“Working as a pilot is a labour of love. 
After a while, it becomes a metaphor for 


a whole lot of things, and I find, for some 
mysterious reason, that if I stay in touch 
with it, things seem to work out all right,” 
he added. 

From his home in Madison, TN, built 
to simulate the view from a steamboat 
deck, he talked to captains by radio, as the 
barges they towed crawled along the bend 
of the Cumberland River, now known as 
Hartford’s Bend or John Hartford Point, 
noted on official navigational charts as John 
Hartford Light. 

Even more “things”: he was a sideman 
on LPs such as The Byrds’ Sweetheart of 
the Rodeo and James Taylor’s Mud Slide 
Slim and the Blue Horizon, a narrator on 
Ken Burns’s documentary series Baseball 
and The Civil War, sketched the cover art 
for some of his mid-career albums, drawing 
with both hands simultaneously, created his 
own Small Dog a’Barkin’ record label, and 
wrote This Eve of Parting, featured in Greta 
Gerwig’s acclaimed Lady Bird. 

Hartford once advised: “The audience can 
spot a phony from the back row, whether 
you’re in somebody’s house or in Carnegie 
Hall... As long as you’re playing, being 
straight, and playing music the way you 
want to hear it played, at least you won’t be 
wasting your time.” 

Two decades after his death (in 2001, at 
the age of 63) Rolling Stone magazine, has 
reported: “Inside the John Hartford Revival: 
A tribute album and an LP of unfinished 
Hartford instrumentals reflect new interest 
in the bluegrass picker, songwriter, and all- 
around Renaissance man.” 

On the Road: A Tribute to John Hartford 
covers versions of his songs by Todd Snid- 
er, John Carter Cash, Sam Bush, Yonder 
Mountain String Band, Leftover Salmon, 
and others. Proceeds from the album go 
toward helping virus-affected musicians by 
way of MusiCares. 

The John Hartford Fiddle Tune Project, 
Volume | is a premier collection from his 
archives —unearthed by his family from 
more than 60 handwritten annotated music 
journals —estimated at more than a thou- 
sand compositions, John Hartford's Mam- 
moth Collection of Fiddle Tunes (Stuff- 
Works Press). The album includes the first 
recordings of those compositions by, among 
others, Sierra Hull, Ronnie McCoury, 
banjoist Mark Howard, and producer/fiddler 
Matt Combs, who previously recorded 176 


“| think people have begun to 
catch up with him a little bit, 
but never quite, and that’s a 
good sign—that he was al- 
ways moving ahead, he was 
still moving ahead,” 


— Mike Seeger on John Hartford 


solo tunes from the book, which can be 
found at http://hartfordsmammothcollec- 
tion.com/. 

In a profile, John Hartford As I Knew 
Him, in Academia journal, Art Menius 
wrote: “He connected not just words to 
music, but the old days of Nashville to its 
present, tradition to innovation, newgrass 
to bluegrass to old-time, television to radio, 
river to shore, aging musicians to hippies. 
Goethe may have been the last person to 
know everything worth knowing, but John 
Hartford tried.” 

In 1966, after watching Dr. Zhivago, the 
romantic pre-First World War epic set in 
Russia, Hartford wrote Gentle On My Mind 
in 20 minutes, inspired by his marriage and 
the female lead, claiming: “I walked out of 
that theatre wanting to drink Julie Christie’s 
bath water!” A shortlist of cover artists: 
Hank Snow, Tammy Wynette, Waylon Jen- 
nings, and Earl Scruggs. But also by Elvis, 
Aretha, and Sinatra. The royalties bought 
him his freedom. 

“T just try to get my hands and my feet and 
my mouth to do what I hear in my head,” 
he also revealed in our long-ago interview, 
“even though I know it’s just gonna come 
out how it’s gonna come out, and there ain’t 
a damn thing I can do about it.” 

In the mid-’60s, Chet Atkins had con- 
vinced him to change his surname from 
Harford to Hartford, and was among those 
who thought they had discovered a new Bob 
Dylan. On the first song on his debut album, 
1967’s Looks At Life, he sings about “this 
demon called commercial music” that lures 
in “struggling young artists” who succumb 
to the monster. 

A writer for the Smothers Brothers’ hit TV 
series and a regular on The Glen Campbell 
Goodtime Hour, he turned down an offer 
to rewrite the lyrics for Gentle On My 
Mind—the song that launched Campbell’s 
career—for an ad. 

“T don’t like the word ‘star,’ I’m not into 
the whole entertainment-business game; 


would rather have the song well known than 
myself,” he explained. 

In 1971, his face wreathed by long 
hair and beard, enigmatic behind avia- 
tor goggles, he appeared on the cover of 
Aereo-Plain, a loose, freewheeling, eclectic 
album that reinvented bluegrass for a new, 
post-rock generation. 

In stark contrast to the transcendent ballad 
for which he will be most remembered, 
the album included Boogie, an a cappella 
track of grunts and growls that mocked rock 
clichés and was described by Weird Al Yan- 
kovic as “equal parts funny and disturbing, 
the ideal thing to use to break your lease 
played at high volume.” 

Despite his aversion to pop and commer- 
cial music, Hartford would likely be amused 
by this latest and posthumous renaissance of 
his music. 

“T think people have begun to catch up 
with him a little bit, but never quite, and 
that’s a good sign—that he was always 
moving ahead, he was still moving ahead,” 
Mike Seeger once observed. 

Perhaps most remarkable is the fact that 
Hartford had first been diagnosed with 
non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma in 1981 and had 
undergone treatment, although he didn’t 
make the diagnosis public for 15 years. He 
navigated that, often delightfully perform- 
ing solo on guitar, banjo, and fiddle, ac- 
companying his own dance moves on sand 
and gravel scattered on amplified plywood 
while sporting a trademark black vest and a 
black bowler hat. 

“The cancer returned several times, and 
by 2001, it was more lethal than ever,” re- 
ports his daughter, Kate. “He’d go through 
treatment and he’d be OK for a while, but 
then a few years later it would come back.” 

While combing through and sharing her 
father’s legacy, she is often asked: “But 
why now?” and replies: “We’ve been trying 
to figure that out ourselves. Some of that 
music was written in times of struggle, so 
we can relate to it on a deeper level. It’s not 
superficial. It’s not candy-coated. It’s music 
that speaks to hardship, despair, and loss. It 
gives solace to what we’re all feeling —to 
know we’re not alone.” 

Like the first line of his most famous and 
beloved song: “/t’s knowing that your door 
is always open and your path is free to 
walk,” we continue to discover, rediscover, 
and explore inside John Hartford. 
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Trio experiment with 
vintage instruments 
to complete their time- 
less new recording. 

sy David McPherson 


“And the seasons change / Everything 
gets rearranged / But tonight I’m stuck in a 
yesterday haze.” 

— Stay Out 


ne thing the pandemic of 

2020 has taught us is this: 
change is inevitable. No mat- 

ter our job, or our financial 


situation, nothing is as it seems. We must 
adapt often. We must not fear change. 

We’ ve been reminded what Greek philos- 
ophers said centuries ago: “Change is the 
only constant in this life.” No one under- 
stands this better than artists, who have 
chosen a career that—at the best of times — 
is one of the most precarious. 

As Elliott Brood captures in the lyrics 
quoted above, taken from the single Stay 
Out, everything gets rearranged; often, this 
leads to getting stuck. 
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“Nothing is normal, ever, even though we 
state it is,’ says band member Mark Sasso. 
“Along the lines of that—as a band—we 
are good at always adapting, and that is the 
new norm. I like that aspect of it. We like to 
put hindrances on us when we are recording 
anyways: record in small places or record 
over a short time. We are just using the new 
norm.” 

Luckily, getting stuck is not something 
Elliott Brood believes in. The band formed 
in Toronto in 2002. And nearly two decades 
on, the trio of talented multi-instrumental- 
ists —Casey Laforet, Sasso, and Stephen 
Pitkin —are still making memorable music 
for its legions of fans. 

After a dozen years roaming around from 
label to label, the Juno Award winners 
returned to the little indie (Six Shooter 
Records) that released their first full-length 
LP (Ambassador) back in 2005. In their 
absence, the label has grown but kept the 
same ethos espoused by founder Shauna de 
Cartier: “Life is too short to listen to shitty 
music.” 

“It’s good to be back,” Sasso says. “Casey 
was the first to suggest we should approach 
them again. They were our first family and 
have remained huge fans and supporters. 


We always felt like they are the ones that 
loved us, so it really felt like coming home. 
We’ ve been wandering around and are now 
coming home to something familiar, to peo- 
ple who get everything we are doing and are 
100-per-cent behind it.” As de Cartier jokes, 
“the prodigal sons have returned!” 

These prodigal sons are now older and 
wiser, balancing families and living apart 
(Laforet lives in Los Angeles and Sasso and 
Pitkin live in Hamilton); yet they are still 
making timeless and progressive music. 
Songs are fragments. Put together, they 
often form a whole. 

When it comes to folk-rock trio Elliott 
Brood, usually it’s a complete puzzle —each 
song connects to the next. That is the case 
on their latest, the brilliant soundscape 
that is Keeper; a keeper of a record indeed, 
featuring 10 new songs released on Six 
Shooter on Sept. 18. 

Fortunate for the band, Keeper was more 
or less finished before the pandemic hit. 

It was mastered in March and originally 
scheduled for a May release. Keeper, a title 
Pitkin came up with, is all about relation- 
ships. We all have them. We all want them. 
And, sometimes — many times—we don’t 
know what to do with them. Laforet sums 


this theme up: 

“All these songs have to do with people 
and relationships that you keep, even when 
they are tough or damaged,” he explains. 
“You could be that person to someone 
else...you are a burden to someone but they 
won’t ever let you down or let you go. That 
is the idea that runs through all the tracks 
in one way or another. Once the title came 
[Keeper] it made way more sense. 

“We are still a full-album band and are 
fans of that in the world of singles,” he 
adds. “We always try to put together a novel 
of sorts with some sort of story that flows 
through with sequencing.” 

To help construct this novel of sound- 
scapes and storylines in songs, Elliott Brood 
enlisted the help of some heavy hitters in 
the industry. Stay Out is one of the more 
poignant tracks that speaks to change, ques- 


tioning, and uncertainty, and the overarch- 
ing theme of relationships with these lines: 
“T got healthy kids and a beautiful wife / 
But I don’t wanna go home / I’m proud and 
thankful and terrified / But I don’t wanna 
go home.” It was mixed by Ryan Hadlock 
(The Lumineers) and engineered by Daryl 


Neudorf (Neko Case). 

The songs were written over the course of 
several years in a variety of locales, as the 
band is known to do. Songs were penned 
during a three-day sojourn last summer at a 
cabin in the Swiss Alps following a perfor- 
mance at CosmoJazz Festival in Chamonix/ 
Mont Blanc. 

Other sounds and ideas were gathered 
during a five-day artist in residence stint 
at the National Music Centre (NMC) in 
Calgary, AB, in 2018, where a band already 
known for experimenting with different 
instruments added some cool new sounds 
made with vintage instruments they 
discovered at this museum, such as the 
world’s first synthesizer, Novachord, and 
the melotron. 

“We came out of there with some cool 
ideas, new tones, and a different palette,” 
says Laforet. This is seen most clearly on 
songs such as Oh Me and The Coast, with 
its synth folk-rock feel. 

The pandemic has made the trio adapt 
in other ways: getting more familiar with 
technology and figuring out how to market 
and promote a new record without the usual 


factor.ca 


big (or small) project! 


FACTOR has funding for videos, showcase, 
touring, marketing, sound recording, and more. 


cycle of touring. They enlisted an animator 
and made a video while in quarantine for 
the first single—and they joke maybe they 
will make videos for every song on Keeper. 

“We might as well make videos,” says 
Sasso. “Maybe we will do a Beyoncé 
thing. The Lumineers did that; they made a 
short film for their last record. It was all a 
narrative, one long movie set to 10 songs. 
Regardless, we understand we need to get 
more creative and learn new stuff.” 

Despite the uncertainty of when the live 
music industry will return, Laforet is confi- 
dent the band will survive and their legions 
of fans will stick around for the ride. 

“T think of our band as the small Cana- 
dian town of bands because we play those 
places,” he concludes. “Some of our best 
shows are in those places where no one 
goes. For us, it’s not about major markets; 
we can do a 10-town tour and that is what 
we will do when we get back to it. Those 
people keep coming back. I wouldn’t come 
see us 20 times, but it’s reassuring that they 
keep coming. I feel like what we’ve built 
over the last 18 years will be waiting on the 
other side.” 
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e are now far down the road. Nearly 

4O years, 14 albums, 80 different band 
members, an endless stream of massive 
concerts, a shed load of ecstatic reviews 
and several big fat hits, but Mike Scott 
retains not only a restless lust for music 


but the irrepressible talent for making it thrillingly unpredictable 
and sharply individual. 

Country singer, folk musician, Celtic explorer, hardcore 
rock’n’roller, sensitive balladeer, humorist, guitarist, founder, 
driving force, and charismatic dream-maker with The Waterboys... 
don’t bother trying to foist a permanent label on him. By the time 


e 
i 


WLLL 


} 


The Waterboy S: 


, circa, 1988: 


you ’ve thought of one, he’ have moved on to something else. 
This was always part of the masterplan. 
“It was the original manifesto,” says the genial Scotsman. “In our 
very first press biog, I said The Waterboys was modelled on John 
and Yoko’s Plastic Ono Band, where I’d play with whatever musi- 


cians I needed to fit the music. I wanted to keep playing new music. 


I didn’t want to be stuck in a lineup playing in one style. My role 
model is Neil Young—he always does what the music tells him. I 
don’t always like what he does but I admire the way he works.” 

Scott and his fluid band of Waterboys should have been out doing 
a juicy round of festivals this year, with a major tour to follow. 
COVID-19 put the hex on that but Scott has used the down time 
productively, spending endless hours at his studio in Dublin, where 
he’s lived for the last 12 years. He’s already got another Waterboys 
album in the can. 

“Tt’s a theme album—all the songs are in one narrative. I’d put it 
out tomorrow but...” 

hat will have to wait its turn as the world welcomes 

Good Luck, Seeker, an album of many different hues 

and textures, encompassing a lovely adaptation of the 

traditional song Low Down In The Broom, a swagger- 
ing infestation of horns on The Soul Singer, and a paean to actor 
Dennis Hopper, who initially fascinated him not through film but 
his photography. 

Most intriguing of all, though, is a mystical title track inspired by 
the writing of Welsh occultist Dion Fortune, who set up the Society 
of Inner Light in North London—Scott’s inspiration for a spo- 
ken-word epic that finds him adopting the gentlemanly persona of 


Sir George Trevelyan, a founding father of the New Age movement. 


All very strange but rather lovely. 
“T love her books very much. I started reading them 40 years ago 


and they stayed with me. I’m not the only one— David Bowie was 
a fan, too. I’ve never been a member of the society but I’ve been 
in touch with them a few times to get permission to quote from her 
books. I’ll send them a copy of the record but I don’t think that a 
rock’n’roller would have any sway on them at all.” 

Scott has also drawn inspiration this time around from two Water- 
boys additions— Muscle Shoals bassist David Hood and keyboard 
player Brother Paul Brown, who has co-produced the album. 

“To work with someone like David Hood, who played with Aretha 
Franklin, inspired a lot of songs. You don’t tell someone like that 
what to play. He’s an old-school session cat. You just do the song 
and let him play what he thinks fits. Brother Paul is inspiring, too. 
He plays almost all the instruments on a couple of the tracks: Kiss A 
Frog and Dennis Hopper. It’s amazing to work with them.” 

Another track, Postcard From The Celtic Dream Time, refers back 
to one of his most productive eras when Scott fled the madness of a 
British music industry intent on turning The Waterboys into a stadi- 
um band to rival U2 by replicating the thunderous “big music” style 
they’d established on the This Is The Sea album back in 1985. 

In response, Scott disappeared to the west of Ireland and became 
ensconced in the pub folk community of Spiddal in the wilds of 
County Galway. It took him and a new Waterboys lineup— which 
even showcased the brilliant young accordionist Sharon Shannon, 
making her debut with them at Glastonbury Festival—deeply into 
Celtic folk territory, an area for which he retains deep affection. 

Scott entered a purple patch of writing in that period, culminating 
with one of the band’s most successful albums, Fisherman’s Blues. 

“Tt was tough but great at the same time,” he says. “Tough be- 
cause I’d been making that album for two years. I was caught in a 
maze. It was like being in a thicket because we recorded so much 
and I couldn’t decide what to do with it all. We recorded about five 
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different versions of Has Anybody Here Seen 
Hank?. But it was a magnificent adventure, too. 
Going to Spiddal and discovering the old Celtic 
world in the west of Ireland. It was difficult but 
heavenly.” 

While there, he wrote a poem, which he’s 
now revived as the gloriously atmospheric 
Postcard From The Celtic Dream Time on 
the new album, with a complementary video 
showing the Aran Islands. 

“The men who meant me to deliver their 
dreams and their voices have almost fad- 
ed...” he quotes, “that was me getting away 
from management and record companies.” 
ihe ultimate Waterboys classic, 
though, will always be The Whole Of 
The Moon, characterized by its killer 
chorus and the line that carries so much 
meaning: “J saw the crescent, you saw the 
whole of the moon.” All manner of lofty 
theories have been voiced about who or 
what inspired it but his answer is entertain- 


ingly prosaic. 

“T was in New York with a girlfriend 
on a winter’s night and she asked me if I 
found it easy writing songs. I said, ‘Yeah, 
it’s easy’ and I was showing off so I 
pulled an envelope out of my pocket and 
I looked up at the moon and just wrote 
the line, ‘I saw the crescent and you saw 
the whole of the moon’. She was very 
impressed! I went back to the hotel and wrote some 
more and then finished it in London. I never get 
tired of playing it. That and Fisherman’s Blues are 
great to do live.” 

The girlfriend in question was Krista from 
Vancouver, who also starred in another celebrated 
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Waterboys song, And A Bang On The Ear 
(an affectionate Irish term meaning a kiss 
on the cheek), which warmly reflected on 

a succession of ex-girlfriends. Some names 

were changed to protect the innocent, but 

Krysta was genuine, as was Lindsay, who 

starred in the first verse. The 13-year-old 

subject of Mike’s unspoken first love, Lind- 

say later turned out to be a huge Waterboys 
fan who’d bought the, Fisherman’s Blues 
album but had no idea she was the Lindsay 
in the song until Scott tracked her down in 
Scotland many years later. 

An impassioned frenzy of excited anecdotes 
and fond recollections, Scott looks forward to 
the day he can “prance about onstage again,” 
declaring a particular affection for Canada. 

“Our first trip to Canada, we came in 
December and I couldn’t believe how cold 

it was. I’d never known cold like it. We 
did a couple of shows and we opened for U2 
at Massey Hall in Toronto. We had a day off 
between gigs and met some native Indian guys 
and visited an Iroquois reserve and organized 

a box for them at Massey Hall the next night. 
We played an American Indian song called The 
Earth Only Endures, which is like a death song, 
and we did this segue and we crashed straight 
into The Big Music. And I looked up and saw our 
friends leap out of their seats. One of my all-time 
favourite gig moments...” 

He’s had his barren spells along the way — 
notably in the early 2000s when he was 
short of inspiration. 

“I was going back to my old songwriting 
books, looking for ideas, but I don’t freak 
out when the ideas dry up. I know when 


the songs are ready they will come to me.” 

e’s never been shy, either, of putting himself into his mu- 

sic—revealing details of his love life on And A Bang On 

The Ear, Vancouver Krysta and all, being a prime exam- 
ple. His soul-baring solo albums Bring ’Em All In and Still Burning 
in 1995 and 1997, respectively, were largely written following his 
move from New York to Scotland—when he stayed at the Findhorn 
Foundation— were particularly personal as he embraced a more 
spiritual outlook. 

“Yes, I wrote very autobiographically during that time. But even 
when I’m writing about other people on a song like Dennis Hopper, 
I put a lot of my own philosophy into it. I subscribe to Sly Stone’s 
line that, “Sometimes I’m right and I can be wrong, my own beliefs 
are in my song’.” His songs often contain enduring resonance. 

One of his most affecting ballads, Out Of All This Blue—written 
for a friend going through a grieving process—could almost be an 
anthem for these days of pandemic. 

He submitted his soul to the road long ago and nothing will 
change that now. The Waterboys have always thrown a lot of covers 
into their sets seemingly often at whim, the mark of a man who 
dismisses the science and plays from the heart. 

“It could be Wayward Wind, I'll Be Your Baby Tonight, Honky 
Tonkin’, or Lost Highway...we don’t see a big difference between 
what we might play in the hotel room and what we might play 
onstage. I like going onstage at a big festival when people are ex- 
pecting Don’t Bang The Drum or Medicine Ball and we'll start with 
a country song. I like the twist. And just when people are expecting 
the whole set to be country, we’ll go big with Medicine Ball.” 

In whatever era and whatever style they may be encompassing at 
any given time, The Waterboys have always been first and fore- 
most a great live band—committed, impassioned, emotional. Scott 
contends the only way he knows if his music is any good is when he 
plays it onstage. 

“When I’ve written a song I know if it resonates with me but I 
don’t really know if it resonates with other people until we play it 
live. The Whole Of The Moon was a rare exception. I did think that, 
yes, people will love that one. Usually, though, I’ve got no idea 
what will work or not.” 

In the meantime, he can’t wait to get the band back onstage doing 
what they do best. 

“It’s strange...as soon as I walk out onstage something happens. I 
can be in the dressing room feeling so tired, contemplating how can 
I possibly go out onstage in half an hour? And that’s when I go out 
and do one of the best gigs of my life.” 
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ven the most romantic, gooey-eyed novelist 
or playwright might blanch at the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment inevitably inspired by the story 
of the painful twists and anguished turns — 

/20 but ultimately triumphant re-emergence—of 
Shirley Collins, writes Colin Irwin. 

She is one of U.K. music’s supreme national treasures—-a key fig- 
ure in the early days of the folk revival who traversed the southern 
states of America on legendary collecting trips with Alan Lomax 
and recorded some seminal albums, collaborating with the maverick 
guitarist Davy Graham on an astonishing mix of folk and jazz (Folk 
Roots New Routes), exploring early music with her sister, Dolly, 
(Anthems In Eden), and singing with the electric Albion Country 
Band on perhaps the finest folk rock album of them all, No Roses. 

Then, by the end of the 1970s, it seemed to be all over. Putting 
the blame squarely on the infidelity of her then husband, Ashley 
Hutchings, she developed extreme dysphonia, a condition rendering 
her unable to sing for more than three decades, during which time 
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she took on a variety of jobs unrelated to music. 

Yet for anyone interested in traditional music she remained an 
iconic figure. She wrote a fascinating book, America Over The 
Water, detailing her collecting adventures with Alan Lomax, her 
talks on field trips, the English tradition and Gypsy songs were 
always popular; and on the back of a resurgence of interest in her 
old recordings, a trail of younger singers visited her seeking advice 
and hoping somehow to absorb some of her magic. 

Yet nobody —least of all Shirley herself—ever imagined she 
would ever sing onstage again, let alone record anew. She sang 
again in the privacy of her own home and gradually, at the patient 
behest of persuasive friends such as David Tibet (of the alternative 
band Current 93) and ex-Oysterband multi-instrumentalist Ian Ke- 
arey, she made tentative steps towards performing again. 

In 2007, she was awarded an MBE by the Queen (Member of the 
British Empire) for her services to music, there followed an affec- 
tionate film about her life, The Ballad Of Shirley Collins, along with 
the publication of her autobiography. And in the compact confines 
of her home in Sussex, she set to work with Ian Kearey on her first 


album in 38 years, Lodestar. 
Adoringly received, it projected her back into live performance 


and, her appetite fully restored, started work on the next one. Unlike 


Lodestar, she recorded the new one, Heart’s Ease, in a studio and 
despite the frustrations of currently being unable to take it out on 
the road due to the pandemic, is justly proud of it. 

As warmly engaging and endearingly self-effacing and outspo- 
ken as ever, she is now 85, but has the infectious enthusiasm of a 
20-year-old in the first flush of a promising career. 


I guess in your wildest dreams you couldn’t have imagined 
that you could come back in the way that you have done? 


Well, exactly. Nor did I ever think that reviews would start 
“85-year-old, journeyed folk star...”. Haha haha. If I have to wait 
another few years it’s going to be “90-year-old Shirley Collins...” 
and I think that by that time everybody is going to think, “oh, 
enough, enough!”’. 


Well, I guess that was the age of some of the singers that you 
would have listened to in your youth... 


Well, yeah, that I would have listened to, but I’m not sure many 
other people would have! 


How does it make you feel releasing a new record at your time 
of life? Nervous? Excited? 


Well I’m excited by it because we’ve had such nice remarks. 
There’s some good stuff on the album for sure, good material. 


It is quite different from Lodestar; what was your thinking 
when you went into it? Your singing is much more confident... 


Well, yes, because after Lodestar was released we had quite a few 
gigs, so I was singing more or less constantly, which always helps, 
and so I was gaining more confidence all the time. So that helped 
with the new one. And I love all the songs that I’d chosen, so it was 
all a pleasure to sing and do, and then Ian [Kearey] comes up with 
his incredible arrangements. So I feel quite relaxed about this one. 
But now, of course, we can’t do any gigs, which is hard. 


Lodestar was full of fairly graphic, bloody songs, it was quite 
macabre... 


Well, yes, but turn on any video game or TV thing or Game of 
Thrones and you’ve got all that and people accept it and think it’s 


OK. People say, “Ooohh, that’s bloodthirsty” and I think, “yeah, but 


you’ ve been listening to far stronger things than that of your own 
free will.” 


Were people quite shocked by the Lodestar material? 
A lot of people said—especially about Cruel Lincoln—“isn’t it 


awful, all that blood!” But that’s the ballad, that’s what it is. You 
accept it for what it is and you accept the reasoning behind it. If it 


has lasted for three or four hundred years, you know, it’s got to have 
some meaning for people, and some acceptance as well. The mason 
justifies it all because he hasn’t been paid for work that he’s done, 
and I’m sure that quite a lot of builders all over the country can 
appreciate that one. 


What about the new one; was it easy to choose the songs that 
you wanted to include? 


A lot of the songs I’ve had in my mind for years, really. Like The 
Merry Golden Tree, which I’ve loved for ages but didn’t ever think 
I could sing it—and then finally I discovered I could. The songs are 
there and need to be sung again but nobody else seems to be doing 
them. Nobody is picking them up. 

It’s easy for me to say because I was there at the time of that 
recording, for instance, in 1959 and I’ve been listening to field 
recordings virtually all my life, but I just wish other people would. 
It’s so easy for them nowadays—they just go online and they can 
hear all this stuff. They don’t even have to leave their houses. But 
people don’t seem to have that great passion for it. It’s easier to 
learn something that Martin Carthy used to sing and pick it up that 
way. And that doesn’t seem the right way to go about it. From my 
point of view, you need to go back to the source. That’s S-O-U-R- 
C-E, by the way! 


Is that a sign of the times? People want everything put on a 
plate in front of them? 


I don’t quite know because I’m not the average audience, but 
people seem to want the greatest hits. They seem quite happy. But 
that’s just not satisfying to me. There are so many good songs that 
haven’t been heard, so I’m going to do them. And, of course, with 
this album I had to learn new songs like Locked In Ice, which is a 
new one for me. 


That was written by your nephew, Buz, wasn’t it? 


Yes, Dolly’s son, Buz, wrote it. But he wrote it as quite a fast 
rocky number and I loved the song but obviously couldn’t sing it 
like that. So I slowed it right down to what I thought it was... you 
know it’s a little ghost ship. Although the ship itself was built in 
1935 and was last sighted in the ’60s, I took it back a century! I 
could visualize the sails rather than a little engine chugging away. It 
just gave me a vision of the Arctic and this poor little boat drifting 
on its own. To be a bit romantic about it, I did feel that that was me 
for about 30-odd years! But I’ve made it to shore now. 


Did he write many songs, Buz? 


He did, yeah. He lived on a narrow boat and he wrote a lot of 
songs about life on the canals, but he wrote some quite profound 
stuff as well. He was a good, strong singer, and good guitarist, and 
very prolific. I always loved the song and had it in the back of mind 
to do it, but I couldn’t sing it the way Buz did so I changed it. 


He passed away, didn’t he? 
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but I just could not resist 
doing it myself. Ian put this 
incredible slide under it, 
and added a mournfulness 
and gravity to it which I 
really enjoyed. There’s no 
way I could sing four-part 
harmony with myself... It’s 
a favourite hymn, and ’ma 
great lover of hymns anyway, 
because I was fortunate 
enough as a kid at school we 
had a couple of hymns before 
we started every day. And some 
of those hymns are so gorgeous. 


o 


Shitley Collins 


He committed suicide. That was two or three years after 
Dolly died. It was so dreadful at the time, and I couldn’t quite 
cope with it, but this is partly one of the reasons that I wanted 
to do that song as well, because it is for Buz, too. 


And you do Canadee-i-o, which we know by a very 
different version... 


Yeah, because Nic Jones is the classic—and it’s a 
brilliant version—but I don’t know where Nic learned his 
from. There was this chap called Harry Upton who did 
Canadee-i-o...and he talked about it being a song they 
used to sing after shearing finished and the governor would 
say, “give us that good old song, Canadee-i-o, give us that 
one ’Arry.” And Peter Kennedy had this recording of it. 
Quite different from Nic’s. I know everybody is going to 
make a comparison, but the version I do is close to Harry 


Why did you decide to do 
Barbara Allen? 


All the kids sang it at school. 
It was one of the songs that 
you did. I think I’ve recorded it 
twice before but using a differ- 
ent tune because I thought that 
one was too banal, too ordinary. 
But last Christmas I was sitting 
watching Scrooge—the black- 
and-white Christmas Carol with 
Alastair Sim as Scrooge. And 
there’s a wonderful scene at the 
end where a contrite Scrooge 
goes to his nephew Fred’s house 
and begs forgiveness for being 


Upton’s original recording. 


You’ve also recorded Wondrous Love, another from Sp COLAS 
your collecting trips with Alan Lomax. Do you have N A e 
strong memories of hearing it sung then? 


ALAN LUMSDEN 
MADDY PRiok 
BIMON NICO. 
ASHLEY HETCHING 
at 


Yes. It was sung by all these people from rural 
Alabama joining together—country people with strong ia 
voices. Absolutely fervent and beautiful when they all Sic 
sing together. It gives me goosebumps when I think iNT 
about it. Wondrous Love is possibly the most popular of 


the Sacred Harp Hymns. A lot of people have done it, 
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Jean Ritchie, and Alan Lomax 


such a foolish old man. Fred welcomes him into the house and as 
he enters, Fred’s wife is sitting at the keyboard playing and singing 
Barbara Allen, and it was so beautiful that it made me cry. I sat 
there with tears pouring down my face, and I thought that if ever I 
record it again that I would use that tune. And so I did. 


You also do Sweet Greens and Blues, written by your first 
husband, John Marshall. 


A year or so ago, I found a little cassette that had Sweet Greens 
and Blues on it, which I’d recorded with Davy Graham in about 
1964, just as a little trial. It was so sweet. John and I had parted 
badly, and he was my children’s father, so I really wanted to make 
amends and say to the kids, “this is your dad”. So I did it for them. 
And in times like this, in the middle of this virus thing, the words 
are quite prescient—if we don’t make it this year, let’s see what the 
next year can bring. 


You must be happy with the way that it’s turned out? 


Well, I am. I didn’t have doubts about Lodestar, not the songs, but 
I was a bit sort of sorry that my singing wasn’t as secure as it should 
have been. That’s all improved a bit now. I do feel happy with it and 
it’s just lovely to have another album out, because, you know, I’m a 
singer. I’m just trying to catch up. 


What was it like going back onstage again? Was it really 
scary? 


It was before I went on. You know, standing at the side of the 
stage thinking, “oh, gawd, what am I doing here? Will I be able to 
get a note out?” But I was surrounded by such great musicians and 
once you sort of get started it’s lovely. Without sounding too vain, 
the reception from audiences was really lovely—and they weren’t 


just all the old people that have always fol- 
lowed me. There were a lot of youngsters 
as well. In a couple of places, there were a 
group of girls in the audience yelling out, 
“SHIR-LEE, SHIR-LEE...” Ha ha ha, that 
made us all laugh—totally unexpected. It’s 
lovely to reach a younger audience as well 
as the old faithful. 


All those years you weren’t able to sing, did you ever get an- 
gry or bitter? You worked in a library, didn’t you? 


Well, it wasn’t a library actually, it was in a museum. The British 
Museum book shop, then a literary agency, Oxfam and I did some 
domestic work at first for £20 a day, and finally ending up at the job 
centre for five years in Brighton, which was fairly grim. But no, I 
didn’t feel bitter, I felt sad because I think I also felt resigned to it— 
that that was how it was now. I felt bitter at the reason that I stopped 
singing, but I also felt a bit annoyed with myself for letting myself 
to be so affected by Ashley’s defection. Yeah, but I’m not a person 
that holds grudges, really. I don’t think I am, no. I had no idea that 
anything like this could happen again, so it’s absolutely marvellous 
to be singing again. 


Did you hear from Ashley when the album came out? A mes- 
sage of congratulations, maybe? 


No, of course not. Don’t be daft. In fact, the last conversation I 
had with Ashley was about 20 years ago when he phoned up, quite 
out of the blue, and said, “What do the children think of me?” And 
I said, “They despise you”. And he just put the phone down. But it 
was true, they did despise him. My son, Robert, has always said if 
he ever bumps into Ashley he’s going to sock him on the nose. So I 
hope they don’t ever meet. So, no, he didn’t congratulate me on the 
album or the book or anything, and nor would I expect him to. It’s 
so long ago now, it’s another lifetime. 


I did interview him recently and he was full of repentance, 
saying, ‘yeah, I treated her really badly, and I’m sorry it hap- 
pened and...”’. 


Yeah, blah, blah, blah. Anyway, he didn’t win in the end. Not that 
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it was a battle like that. I’ve sort of re-emerged 
as myself now, so it’s all to the good. In many 
ways, it is sweeter having waited all that time. 


What about those field trips with Alan 
Lomax, how do you look back on them? 


Because I did the talks, the America Over 
The Water talks, and did the book, everything 
remains incredibly fresh in my mind. I’ve just 
got that sort of memory. I can picture stuff, I 
can still hear stuff, I can hear the voices of the 
people even when they were speaking to me. 


Do you ever look back over your old 
albums like the one with Davy? 


Occasionally. I don’t listen to them all the 
time, but I occasionally play them just to 
remind me what I used to do, what I was then. But 
in a way it is a little bit counter productive because I 
have to listen to the way my voice is now—a whole 
register lower. Or as somebody said, “she sounds like 
Tom Waits.” 
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- Lodestar 


OVER THE WATER 


“I’ve sort of re-emerged as myself now.” 


Well, some would say that’s not such a bad thing! 


Well, no, but it amused me no end. Somebody also said, “the bitch 
can’t sing.” That’s anonymous, though, otherwise my boys would 
have been round there. All you can do is laugh at this stuff. If you 
allow that sort of criticism to get to you, you’d stop all together. 
And I’m not going to stop. 


Do you have a favourite album looking 
back? 


It’s difficult to have a favourite because 
they’re all really quite different. I’ve got favou- 
rite songs on each of the albums. I do love No 
Roses still, and the one with Davy, of course, 
and Anthems In Eden. But all the albums I did 
with Dolly were just so lovely to do and her 
arrangements are so fabulous anyway, just 
so great to sing with. So no, I don’t really 
have a favourite because there is something 
different about all of them. There are just 
certain songs that I can pick out and I love 
more than some of the others. 

Shirley 

oT What constitutes a great song for you? 

What is it that you look for in a song? 


This is interesting because all of the songs 
are so different and they say something 
different. This sounds fanciful but it’s true: 
the songs pop up and say, “sing me”, and 
so I do. It’s not a difficult thing. They’re all 
crammed in there saying, “my turn, my turn”. Either 
the words grab you if you see them on a page, or if 
you hear a tune that grabs you. The songs are just 
there and waiting to be sung. 


AMERICA 
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Ewan MacColl 


You’ve always avoided politics in music, but I know that you 
are politically minded... what’s your philosophy about that? 


Well, I grew up with a mother who was incredibly politically 
driven. She was a socialist, and it was just exhausting to grow up 
in that sort of household. It split my parents. The marriage failed, I 
think, because of mum’s political stance. Admirable though it was, 
it was just exhausting. I’d had enough of politics by the time I was 
16. When I started hearing protest songs, I thought, ““oh God! I 
agree with what you’re protesting about but the songs are so dire.” 
And they’re sung by Pete Seeger with a bloody thrashing banjo, 
you know, exhorting his audience to sing. I thought, “God, leave me 
alone!” Also, some of the songs that they’d sing, they were putting 
forward the lives of people and how they’d think about it. For me, 
a ploughboy being taken away by a press gang says as much as any 
soldier being sent away to fight in Vietnam. It’s the same thing but 
couched in a way that I can really enjoy. It’s the humourlessness of 
protest that really become tiresome. Just leave it alone, or leave me 
alone...but Iam a socialist and I am a European. 


So you were never a fan of Dylan? 


Well, I can admire Bob Dylan in many ways, and I think he is 
a great songwriter. In some of his songs, it is like a good old folk 
song in that it makes its point without being the main point. You 
pick up what it is about but it’s not hurled at you, and stood in front 
of you and says, “you’ve got to think this and you’ve got to believe 
that”. So Dylan can do that within his songs, but not the protest 
movement, no. Especially as most of it was engineered by Ewan 
MacColl, who I had very little respect for. 


You sang with him in a group once, didn’t you? 


Yes, it was The Ramblers. It was Alan Lomax, Ewan MacColl, 
Peggy Seeger, me, and I think it was Jim Bray on bass, and we 
made a little EP and we sang on Yorkshire TV once. But the rivalry 
between Ewan and Alan was always present. They were always try- 
ing to outdo each other all the time. And also the material... I didn’t 
want to sing Dirty Old Town did I? But thankfully it was short lived. 


Did you actually have run-ins with Ewan? 


Well, I had one or two run-ins, but then largely I just removed 
myself from any sort of connection with him and his gang. Is this 
getting too scurrilous? I should have softened in my old age, but I 
haven’t! The good thing about not agreeing with him was that then 
I got my own way and didn’t take advice from him or Bert Lloyd. 
Then I was just trusting myself and my own judgment. A good thing 
for me. 


You weren’t fond of Bert Lloyd either then? 


No. They were both sort of manipulative people. I know he helped 
The Watersons a lot, but a great deal of the songs he put in front 
of people were songs he had amended himself. But he was a very 
fine singer in many ways, so I could admire that aspect, but I didn’t 
want advice from these two old men, you know. They seemed like 
old men at the time because I was only in my early twenties. 


Do you listen to young singers now? Do you take notice of 
what is happening? 


Not a great deal. Especially since lockdown. I love Radie Peat and 
I love Lankum. Her voice is wonderful, and so reminiscent in many 
ways of Margaret Barry, but with a voice of her own. I really love 
to hear her. And I listen to Alasdair Roberts. But especially during 
lockdown I find that I’m listening to music less and reading more. 
I’m reading a great deal because I can’t sleep at night, so I get most 
of my reading done at night. I just follow younger singers as I hear 
them on Facebook and stuff, which is a bit remiss of me, but I just 
have to focus on what I’m doing now because I’m quite old. You 
have to recognize that you aren’t going to be around that much 
longer and I have to just focus on me. 


And are you thinking about another album? 


I am! I haven’t asked the record label yet—we’ll have to see how 
this one goes first—but I’ve got ideas. 
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t 81 years of age, Gordon 

Lightfoot is unequivocally 

Canada’s elder statesman of 

song. Still singing beloved 
songs to packed theatres, Lightfoot surely 
has nothing left to prove. But that doesn’t 
mean he has nothing left to say. 

I got to know him a little when I hosted 
The Way We Feel, a long-running annual 
celebration interpreting songs from Light- 
foot’s catalogue. Based at Hugh’s Room 
in Toronto with occasional forays around 
Ontario, the show featured a rotating cast 
of performers from the Canadian folk-roots 
scene. Remarkably, Lightfoot attended 
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many of those shows, listening with acute 
attention to every version of every song, 
and often joining the show, sometimes 
spontaneously. He was generous with fans, 
and gregarious with performers. We came 
to see him not just as the legend we had all 


admired but also as an avuncular, elder peer. 


Many fans believed Harmony, his 20th 
album, recorded in 2001 and released in 
2004, was Lightfoot’s last recording. He 
seemed to be uninterested in making more 
records, preferring instead to pour his 


energy into performing —as many as eighty 
shows annually, in eight- to ten-night stands 
all over North America. 


All that changed with COVID-19. In 
February, Lightfoot, like every other touring 
musician, was grounded. By March, he 
had emerged with a new album and a new 
approach: one vocal, one guitar, and an or- 
ganic, intimate sound. For the listener, these 
are also new songs. For Lightfoot, they are 
nearly 20 years old. The result is a unique 
CODA to a career spanning seven decades, 
appropriately titled Solo—a surprisingly 
intimate recording whose charm is in its 
stripped-down sound. 

What follows is a condensed version of 
our telephone interview. 

By David Newman. 


Solo is just you and your guitar and a 
batch of songs. Did you feel like Lightfoot 
covering Lightfoot? 


Well, I had to do some soul-searching 
with that! I found the stuff just by accident, 
you know. I was moving my office when I 
found some stuff I didn’t even know I had. 
It’s a collection of old demos. 


It was around the time of Harmony, 
which you recorded in 2001, that you 
wrote those songs? 


Yeah—but they didn’t get used because it 
wasn’t necessary. We didn’t need that many 
songs. And J had an abundance of songs be- 
cause I had a really prolific period between 
1997 and the year 2000. 


What was it like to sort of discover 
that? 


You know, for 50 years we’ve had a stack 
of gifts and memorabilia that I’ve gathered, 
in a room—it’s about three feet deep, it’s 
like a haystack in my office. Looks like a 
haystack! Well, when we moved the office, 
we had to go through all that stuff and 
believe me, there was a lot of stuff in there. 
And in and amongst that stuff I found this 
one CD. 


wow! 


And, everything — almost everything I 
needed was on there. One of them got done 
over again right from scratch, done so it 
would fit in, called Easy Flo. And the rest of 
it was all done when my guitar playing was 
at its best, vocal was at its best. 

You know, I went through some serious 
health issues just after that period of time. 
And even when I got back on the road, and 
got my chops together and got back on tour, 
I never really got that vocal back to the kind 
of resilience that it had at the end of the 
century. 


So really, most of what we’re hearing 
except for Easy Flo is from the demos, 
from that time? 


We had no tracks. They were just stereo, 
two-track presentations. That’s all we had. 


What made you say, “I need to put this 
out as a new Lightfoot record”’? 


Well, because I wasn’t going to let it sleep 
until I was pushing up daisies! It was there, 
it was album number 21, and I said, “That’s 
a nice round number—and that’ll probably 
be the last album I do!” 


It’s funny though, because it also seems 
timely, with so many artists doing solo 
projects because of the pandemic. Do you 
feel this is a record for this moment, in 
some way? 


I don’t even know if it’s a record! All I 
know is, it’s got 10 songs on it. I really like 
the songs. I do. I like the songs. 


But these songs, they were all meant to 
go together, right? But then they slept for 
a while... 


They slept, and they woke up, and I put 
them out. I mean Warner [the record label] 
said, “Your fans are gonna love this!” 


It’s a very different record for you, 
there’s no question. Your production— 
even your live sound—has always been 
so tight. But there’s an organic quality to 
this. And it reminds me of those record- 
ings that Johnny Cash did with Rick 
Rubin. Were you conscious of aiming for 
that kind of intimacy and connection? 


No, I wasn’t... I wanted it to flow 
through, and I wanted the quality of the 
songs to carry it through. I didn’t want too 
many weak spots. 

You know, I had to be careful, doing it 
without just tearing the whole thing apart, 
just starting from scratch. You know, you 
get to a certain age... You begin to wonder, 
“how much work can I do and still pay 
attention to what really means most in life”, 
which, of course, is family and kids. 

And that old story about, “let’s just do it”. 
You know? I’ve cheated people of my time 


for long enough. We have this material here, 


we love it, the fans are going to like it. It’s 
album number 21: let’s do it. 


People have compared this album to 
Springsteen’s Nebraska, where he records 
a bunch of demos and he goes and he 


tries to do it with the band and it just 
doesn’t fly. 


Well, that was one of the things that made 
me decide to do this. But he still had all his 
tracks together on all that stuff. I only had 
two tracks available. They’re straight up 
demos. That’s what they are. 


But you somehow, with 18 years of 
hindsight, could listen back to those and 
say, “I like these. These are gonna stand”. 


Yeah, I mean, I couldn’t have done any 
better with the playing or the singing. 

We took it over and played it and hooked 
it up on the big speakers over at the studio 
one day, and it sounded really good. I 
was actually quite surprised how good it 
sounded. 


It makes me wonder, did they stick with 
you a bit over the years? 


I didn’t even remember having written 
about six of them! I had to listen. I had to 
take the CD home and listen to it. I was 
quite surprised, actually. 


That must be the last thing that you 
were expecting to do or that your fans 
were expecting you to do. 


Of course, I was very hard on myself. Am 
I copping out? You know, I was really tough 
about that. I beat myself up about that. Bob 
Doidge, my engineer, and Kim, my wife, 
and two or three other people involved and 
two or three other people who heard it at 
the record company said, “God, this stuff 
sounds great the way it is!”. 


So you’re able to accept the imperfec- 
tions of an intimate recording as long as 
the tuning and timing is there? 


Well, the songs are all different, and the 
keys, there’s a good variety of keys... 


There are also some funny bits, like ‘‘Do 
you ever get tired of the Olympic Games? 
Do you ever get bored of the CN tower?”’. 


Yeah, yeah... It’s light, it’s... it is what it 
is! It’s hard to describe. 
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But there is some heavier material, too, 
like Return To Dust. 


Yeah! That one pleases me a great deal. I 
like the sound of it. 


Do you know where that comes from? 


I don’t know what it is, but I always say 
first you get the chords and the melody, and 
then you get the words. And where they 
come from I don’t know. 

When I first started writing, in high 
school, I said, “when’s it going to start 
getting to the point where everything’s 
going to start sounding the same?” And it 
never got to that. They’re all different. And 


foot, Maripos: 


different in so many ways. 


On Dreamdrift and Why Not Give It A 
Try, you actually whistle. 


Well, I’m already thinking about the or- 
chestration I’m going to do when I’m doing 
the tune, you see. 


Speaking of Dreamdrift: is the drifter 
one of your characters? 


Oh yeah—my mind is always adrift! My 
mind is always on the bloody road. I’ve 
been in the business for a long time, and 
I’m always thinking forward to the next 
tour. 


Do you know what to do with yourself 
when you’re not on the road? 


Oh, yeah. I was out there so much, and en- 
joyed it so much doing it, that I really don’t 
miss it that much. Because I know how 
well we did it. There’s lots of stuff to do 
here. There’s family. We’re still running the 
business. All the boys are ready to roll, as 
soon as some of our venues begin to open. 


And they will. And we’ ll go back! 


When you go back to the road, will you 
play songs off this record? 


Oh, yeah, I'll get a couple of tunes offa 
there. Several of them actually would work 
well in front of a crowd; I know that right 
now. But I’m not going to be out there flog- 
ging it as a solo tour. I’m going to have my 
full retinue with me when we do go back on 
tour. We’re all going. Everybody’s going. 


Is there still a place for the power of the 
song? Do you still feel that? 


Oh, jeez, I can hardly wait! I can hardly 
wait to get out there one more time. I like 
the sound of my band. I like our choice of 
material. I have faith in my songs. 


What is it that gives you that faith? 


It goes all the way back as far as I can 
remember—how it felt when I was singing 
myself to sleep. At, like, five years of age. I 
remember how that felt. And I still feel that 
way today, when I play. 
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Pharis and Jason Romero 


Bet On Love (Lula Records) 

Pharis & Jason Romero just 
keep moving to a new level 
with their melodic blend of 
old-time, folk, and bluegrass. 
Their voices, tight harmonies, 
and tasteful instrumental chops 
have always been impressive 
over the past decade, and now 
the songwriting has reached a 
new level. 

A devastating fire and having 
two young kids around hasn’t 
affected the creativity of this 
couple from the northern B.C. 
community of Horsefly. 


Rancid in the same paragraph. 
Or Tuttle and FKA, or Twiggs, 
or the Yeah Yeah Yeahs, or the 
Rolling Stones. 

But I can’t help it—Tuttle’s 
new album covers all of these 
skate punkers, emo pop stars, 
and rockers. 

Tuttle, with her stunning flat- 
picking, huge vocal range, and 
songwriting, has played a major 
role in the current evolution of 
bluegrass. But there’s no ’grass 
here. During the early days of 
the pandemic, Tuttle decided to 
record at home in Nashville a 
bunch of tunes that affected her 
as she grew up, sent the WAV 
files to her producer in Los An- 
geles, who recruited some top 
studio musicians to finish them 
with a very electric sound. 

The result is a winner that 
should expose her to a wider 
audience. This dive into pop 
music isn’t a total surprise as 
Tuttle’s last album of originals 


The songs sound decep- had a strong element of pop. It’s 


Whol, Tattle 


So loek V8 Cotter be wit yy 


tively simple at first, but take also not a surprise that she has 


unexpected twists and turns that chosen 10 well-written songs, 
make the ears perk up. Take the 
song New Day, a folk ballad 


that moves along at a brisk 


and they sound even better in 
her hands. She shows techni- 
cal and emotional vocal range 
pace, then slows down and ends more than I’ve heard before. 
with reverb-infused two lines: And guitar nerds needn’t worry: 


“T can hear my voice-a-ringing her fiery acoustic chops are 


ever-present. 
With the help of a video, she 
makes the 50-year-old Stones 


across the valley / I can hear my 
voice-a-ringing across the sea.” 
It sounds effortless, natural, but 
a lot of thought and attention to 
detail have gone into their songs 


... but i’d rather be with you (Compass) song She Comes In Colors into 
I never thought I’d write a 


review with Molly Tuttle and 


a feminist anthem. Her duet 


of love and longing. with Ketch Secor of Old Crow 


Pharis has one of the purest 
voices in roots music, and Very 
Jason, a renown banjo builder, pty yf 
is an extremely tasteful player 
on both guitar and banjo. As 
complete as they are as a duo, 
they are joined on some tracks 
by bassist Patrick Metzger 
and master mandolinist John 
Reischman. Add the sterling 
production of Marc Jenkins and 
you have an album that deserves 
widespread notice. 

— By Mike Sadava 
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Medicine Show on Rancid’s 
Oympia, WA, sounds like 
they’ve been singing together 
for decades, and her guitar solo 
is breathtaking. Her version of 
the Grateful Dead’s Standing on 
the Moon would get the thumbs- 
up from Jerry Garcia. 

This versatility shows that the 
sky’s the limit for this 27-year- 
old. I can’t wait to see where 
she goes to next. 

— By Mike Sadava 
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Joe Edwards 


Keep On Running (Tiny Mountain Recordings) 


A young musician by the 


name of Joe Edwards starts his 
musical journey in Devizes, 
Wiltshire, U.K. He plays guitar 
and he does covers in bars. 

He goes to music school in 
Liverpool then gets a gig as a 
drummer touring with an Aus- 
tralian band, The Wishing Well, 
through Europe. 

The road presents time and 
opportunity to write and, lo and 
behold, a songwriter is born. 
Once you start accumulating 
your own songs, the necessary 
next step is to record and re- 
lease the fruits of your labour. 

Now, out of the blue, comes 
an interesting Canadian connec- 
tion. While deciding where and 
with whom to record with, Joe 
thinks on the records he likes. 
One particular favourite was 
The Deep Dark Woods from 
Saskatchewan, who recorded in 
Nashville with Steve Dawson, 
another Canadian who built a 


|e Google Play | 


studio there, producing. OK, 
let’s do it, Joe decides. 

The result is Keep On Run- 
ning, a collection of 11 songs 
produced by Steve Dawson 
live off the floor in a room in 
Nashville. Joe’s songs harken to 
life experiences and introduce 
characters who don’t catch a 
break very often, living in titles 
such as Don’t Let The Bastards 
Get You Down, The Gambler, 
and Trouble, a jaunty, jangly, 
rolling blues I liked a lot. 

Joe delivers his songs with a 
lovely, mid-Atlantic-accent that 
Mr. Dawson has framed with 
instrumentation that suits it and 
comfortably skirts with country, 
folk, blues— Americana, I think 
they call it. 

All in all, Joe Edwards has 
taken a very confident first 
step out of the gate. Looking 
forward to hearing more. 

— By les siemieniuk 
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The Heritage Hall Sessions (Borealis Records) 

This time our esteemed editor, 
gave me my favourite kind of 
assignment. Listen to and write 
about a new work from some- 
one I have admired for... well... 
for always it seems. 

This is James Gordon’s 40th 
recording and 26th solo project. 
As a founding member of 
Tamarack and his many other 
projects, James’s body of work 
is a beautiful and profoundly 
entertaining frieze in Canada’s 
musical wall. 

So, to the Heritage Hall 
Sessions. A hall built in 1884 in 
Guelph, ON, played host awhile 
back to a live recording of 
James Gordon’s new material, 
produced by his son, Evan, and 
backed up by some old friends: 
Jeff Bird, Katherine Wheatley, 
Anne Lindsay, Tannis Slimmon, 
and Ian Bell. A collection of 
stellar musicians who deliver 
way more than justice to the 
songs they back James on. 

This project “sounds” as 
wonderful as it sounds. A very 
pleasing and enjoyable sonic 
package of concertina, melo- 
deon, harmonica, bass, banjo, 
guitar, mandolin, and sweet har- 
mony takes you to that evening 
in Heritage Hall. 

James delivers the songwrit- 
ing goods—all good—and, 
as always, a few great songs: 
The System Isn't Broken, In the 
Dying Days of the Empire of 
Oil, and You Want To Be Heard. 
They made me realize, once 
again, that this kid is good— 
very, very good. That’s why we 


James Gordon 


have listened and admired all 
these years. 

So, in these trying times, 
where supporting touring artists 
is on hold, please show your 
support by BUYING—not 
streaming — this lovely, lovely 
piece of work. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Where The Wind Blows (Borealis) 

Global troubadour Beppe 
Gambetta’s latest instalment 
finds the Italian guitar mas- 
ter and singer plying a loose, 
expansive synthesis of the string 
styles he knows from the old 
and new world, from his Euro- 
pean roots to bluegrass and jazz. 

Frequently beautiful, often 
intricate all-original tracks show 
off his flatpicking expertise on 
acoustic, electric, or slide guitar 
or bouzouki, often accompanied 
by Rusty Holloway’s bass or 


Joe Bonadio’s percussion with 
several guest cameos from oth- 
ers on cello, mandolin, fiddle, 
and guitar. 

Six of the 10 tracks are 
instrumentals but the four vocal 
numbers offer an unprecedented 
glimpse into Gambetta’s person- 
al experience in English, Italian, 
or his hometown Genovese, 
with printed English transla- 
tions where needed. Good thing 
because it’s fascinating stuff. 

The opening La Musica 
Nostra (Our Music) comes off 
as a cool stream of conscious- 
ness about hitting the road. Wise 
Old Man—a moving tribute to 
Gambetta’s early heroes (now 
late icons) Pete Seeger, Fabrizio 
De Andre, and Doc Watson, 


Beppe Gambetta 


adapted to English courtesy of 
James Keelaghan—is an instant 
classic. 

The title song is a haunting 
look back to his grandparents’ 
generation and attachments to 
the sea with the singer doubling 
his vocal, adding tinkling high- 
lights on glockenspiel. Amica 
Liberta considers the ups and 
downs of the artist life, before 
sparks of a live concert play 
Hide And Seek. 

Thoughtful, poignant, and 
transporting, it’s a splendid set. 


— By Roger Levesque 


No Time For Love Songs (Red House Records) 
The latest from husband-and- 
wife duo Chris Masterson and 
Eleanor Whitmore is a folk/pop 
gem. Pop in the vintage Califor- 
nia sense of the word, a strong, 
smooth, ’70s-FM-rock influence 
with impeccable arrangements. 
Recorded at iconic LA studio 
Sunset Sound; think Tom 
Petty meets Fleetwood Mac. 
Whitmore’s strong, clear, crisp 
voice meshes beautifully and 
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harmonically with Master- 
son’s grittier vocal, reflecting 
their decade-long teamwork in 
life and music. 

As for the songs, as the title 
suggests, The Mastersons 
have set aside affairs of the 
heart, mostly, to concentrate 
on more adult themes, tackling 
the divisiveness of American 
politics, Pride of the Wicked, 
and the death of friends and 
bandmates. The Last Laugh: 
“Wish you stayed a little 
longer / You made the papers / 
Now everyone’s finally singing 
your song / And I can hear 
you laughing.” 

As for the music, there’s no 
shortage of chops here. The 
two are longtime members of 
Steve Earle’s Dukes: Master- 
son on guitar, Whitmore on 
fiddle, mandolin, and tenor 
guitar. They are backed up by 
a crack team of studio mu- 
sicians and bandmates, with 
Shooter Jennings producing. 
Jennings is a longtime friend 
and collaborator, having re- 
cruited the duo to play on his 
records and the Tanya Tucker 
comeback album Jennings 
produced. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 
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Chicago Barn Dance (Compass Records) 
“The good thing about play- 
ing music,” says Greg Cahill, 
“is that you feel good a lot of 
the time, because you get to 
play music, and make a lot of 
great friends, and meet a lot of 
nice, really good people.” 
Cahill founded Special 


Consensus in 1975, and if 
there is a guiding principle 
to the project that’s it: music 
and people. Cahill is the only 
consistent member, and the 
band has been a school for so 
many young players over the 
years, giving them promi- 
nence and recognition, much 
like Bill Monroe did with the 
Bluegrass Boys. 

Throughout, and through 
every configuration, they’ ve 
been ambassadors less for 
bluegrass than for just finding 
joy in music itself. Cahill once 
recalled going into inner city 
schools to do outreach. 

‘““We went into some pretty 
hard-core inner-city neighbor- 
hoods in the Chicago area and 
some other cities. Sometimes 
the guys would say, ‘oh my 
God, they’re going to hate us.’ 
And I'd just say, ‘you know 
what, we love this music and 
we should just go play the mu- 
sic and show them, you know, 
that this is what we love to 
do and we hope you like it’.” 
And, invariably, they did. “I 
think it’s just that we all just 
genuinely love the music and 
want to share it.” 

That approach is why this 
album, perhaps particularly 
now, is so welcome. It’s pro- 
duced by the best in the genre, 
Alison Brown at Compass 
Records, and features some 
of the fantastic players who 
record there: Mike Bar- 
nett, Becky Buller, Michael 
Cleveland, Robbie Fulks, Rob 
Ickes, Patrick McAvinue, Ned 
Luberecki, and Alison Brown. 
They are great friends playing 
music together and it shows. 

The organizing principle 
for the project, as the title 
suggests, is Chicago, where 
Cahill has been based for 
much of his career. It was 
undertaken to celebrate the 
45th anniversary of the band 
as well as the connection of 


country and bluegrass music 

to the city. The WLS National 
Barn Dance premiered in Chi- 
cago and became a precursor to 
the Grand Ole Opry. 

The genres represented range 
from jazz, with the standard My 
Kind of Town, to folk, to blues 
as with Sweet Home Chicago. 
That said, the arrangements are 
all, rightly, bluegrass arrange- 
ments, celebrating all the styles 
and tropes you’d expect. 

There are lots of delightful 
winks and nods along the way, 
musically and thematically, and 
I Hope Gabriel Likes My Music 
proves the point. The musicians 
are clearly playing togeth- 
er, sharing ideas in so many 
masterful ways. The a cappella 
Won't That Be a Happy Time is 
a highlight, as are the guitar and 
mandolin solos in City of New 


Orleans. 

Everyone is clearly finding 
their joy and capitalizing on it. 
That’s what this album is all 
about. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Braden Gates 
Kitchen Days (Borealis Records) 

One of the stranger side-ef- 
fects of the current pandemic is 
that it will inevitably make an 
album like Kitchen Days seem 
as though it came from an era 
we can barely remember. 

Full of low-key musings on 
restaurant industry jobbing, 
Kitchen Days is also something 
of a reverie on working and 
living at the margins, something 
most young musicians are fully 
experienced at. 


There are too many acute 
lyrical touches to mention SYLVIE SIMMONS 
(“Scotty cooks burgers, gravy 
and grease, got a hole in his 
smile, where a tooth should be” 
from Song for the Line Cook is 
a current fave), sewn together in 
a way that should make any fan 
of John Prine or John Hartford 
sit up and take notice. 

Gates and producer Harry 
Gregg have opted to strip 
things back to musical basics 
on his fourth release; plenty of 
expertly finger-picked guitar, 
woodwind, and clattering 


Sylvie Simmons 
Blue On Blue (Compass Records) 

When it comes to Simmons, 
where do we begin? Do we start 
with her decades as a music 


drumsticks on Employee of the 
Month, rasping violin (foot tap- 
ping softly in the background) 
propelling Norah Jones at 
Closing Time. 

The Fort Saskatchewan native 
has been known to throw a few 
curveballs, and on Kitchen Days 
he does so with Voicemail from 
Glenn, which is exactly what 
the title says, and spoken-word 
piece A Dishwasher’s Prayer. 
Whether through a musical lick 
or a lyric, this one sneaks up 
on you. 

— By Tom Murray 


journalist, or this recording, or 
the serious injury that nearly 
prevented the sessions? 

Let’s start with Simmons’s 
sophomore release. The songs 
on Blue On Blue are mostly 
sensual and delicate, with 
simple and sparse arrangements, 
occasionally just Simmons’s 
cozy, girlish, and world-weary 
vocal backed by her ukulele. 
Her songs land squarely in the 
°60s/’70s singer/songwriter 
tradition with lyrics that strad- 
dle pop and folk, very much in 
Leonard Cohen territory. 

No surprise, since she’s the 
author of an acclaimed Cohen 
biography. The songs are in- 
tensely personal, and somewhat 
mysterious. Some are bathed in 
light; others hide in the dark- 
ness. On Nothing, she laments: 
“When I was a child / I played 
hide and seek / I forgot that you 
were gone.” 

Producer Howe Gelb, of 
alt-country roots band Giant 
Sand, and others, adds taste- 
fully placed keyboards, guitar, 
and bass to delicately kiss the 
songs. Plus, there’s unexpected 
bells in the haunting Waiting for 
the Shadows to Fall. The last 
track is a left-field, countrified 
Simmons-Gelb duet, /000 Years 
Before I Met You. 

This, their second collabora- 
tion, almost didn’t get finished 


TIS, theme Cine Sue Catone 
BMeRE 514799 90R8 fw teva ce 
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because, shortly into the 
recording at Gelb’s Tucson, AZ, 
studio, Simmons experienced a 
traumatic accident, both physi- 
cally and emotionally debilitat- 
ing. It delayed the process for 
months but her serious injuries 
and emotional trauma informed 
additional songwriting. 

Simmons’s backstory makes 
this recording even more 
intriguing. Born in London, 
she has lived in Los Angeles 
since the 1970s where she 
distinguished herself as a music 
writer, penning pieces about 
the likes of Motley Crue and 
Guns ‘n’ Roses. She also wrote 
biographies, winning critical 
acclaim for I’m Your Man: The 
Life of Leonard Cohen. 

That brings us back to Sim- 
mons’s music. During her tour 
to promote her Cohen book, 
she fought her stage fright and 
performed Cohen songs to 
accompany her readings. That, 
she says, inspired her decision 
to write, perform, and record. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 


OLD TIN 


ERYNN MARSHALL 
& CARLJONES 


Old Tin (Dittyville Music) 


Will Carter, the founder of 
Clifftop, perhaps the premiere 
old-time festival in the world, 
has said that old-time music is 
about “that tradition of partici- 
pating in the art. It’s not about 
a stage.” 

Of course, there is a stage 
at Clifftop, though, true to the 
concept, it’s the participation 
that people go for—dozens of 
circles of people playing banjos, 
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fiddles, guitars, dulcimers, 


basses, and joining in a style of 
music that we associate most 
with rural Appalachia. 

This album is part of that 
tradition, too. Like so many 
old-time recordings, they’ ve 
included the keys and the banjo 
tunings within the liner notes. If 
a capo is needed, they note that, 
too. I love seeing that. 

Even if you don’t play a note, 
it signals a lot of things. It’s an 
indication that this isn’t music 
to be precious about, or perched 
in front of, but to enter into. It 
also hints at that larger com- 
munity of players, and indeed 
there are perhaps more out there 
than you might imagine. (On 
a normal year, Clifftop gathers 
in excess of 4,000 people, an 
astonishing percentage of them 
banjo players.) 

As you’d expect, there are 
some old tunes on this album, 
ones that have been passed 
hand to hand from one player to 
another. Jones learned Mr. Bar- 


wick’s from Tom Jackson, who 
in turn learned it from Coleman 
Barwick, Mr. Barwick himself. 

There are a few vocal tracks, 
too— Hank Williams’s ’Cause 
My Sweet Love Ain’t Around 
and Southern Special from the 
Tennessee Ramblers— though 
they don’t announce them- 
selves, and aren’t the most fa- 
mous songs that we might know 
from those performers. 

Instead, everything feels a 
piece, as if you’re sitting with 
two people in their home as 
they tell a story and play a tune 
or two. It’s hard to know, just 
from listening, which tunes are 
the new ones and which are the 
old. 

Which, of course, is what 
it’s all about. In other genres, 
the goal is to be new, perhaps 
shocking, and to stick your head 
above the crowd. In Marshall’s 
world, it’s the opposite, to blend 
in, and that’s true of the writing 
as well. 

“T’ve really been striving 


to write tunes in a traditional 
way,” says Erynn Marshall in 
an interview in 2014. “I didn’t 
want my tunes to stick out 
glaringly from tradition... It’s 
kind of like trying to invent new 
recipes. If you’re a passionate 
cook and you want to make a 
new type of bread that no one’s 
had before, you can make some 
little changes, some special 
something that will make it 
unique and make it you. But 
you can’t change the basic 
ingredients too much or it will 
turn in to be pancakes or muf- 
fins, or something completely 
different. Keeping the main key 
elements of tradition there, and 
then merging it into something 
that is me.” 

In all, though, it’s the lens that 
old-time music places on the 
world that really distinguishes 
the work. There is an attention 
to detail, as in the title song, 
and finding beauty in ordinary 
things and everyday experienc- 
es. This recording, expert as it 


is, is very much a moment in a 

much larger experience of the 

world. And, while we listen, we 

become part of that world, too. 
— By Glen Herbert 


DUCK BAKER 


\ you 
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When You Wore A Tulip (Southern Summer 
Records) 

Early on in his career, Vir- 
ginia-born fingerstyle guitarist 
Richard Royall (Duck) Baker 
was a bit of an eclectic enigma. 
This reissue of his largely 
instrumental, second solo 
recording for the Kicking Mule 
label from 1977 would easily 
support such a view. 

His repertoire is roughly split 
between standards of early jazz 
and blues (Joplin, Gershwin, 
Morton, Waller, etc.) and orig- 
inals that draw as much from 
folk and bluegrass traditions. 

Baker makes it all seem 
deceptively easy, though guitar 
enthusiasts will marvel at his 


Duck Baker & John Renbourn 


balance of incredible technique 
and real feeling, of rhythmic 
momentum and off-the-cuff 
improvising that never looses 
track of the song. 

They are all highlights but the 
swing jazz and ragtime numbers 
such as Joplin’s Maple Leaf Rag 
will perk up fans for their fresh 
feel. Baker’s own ballad Was 
sounds haunting and composed 
on the fly. 

Five bonus tracks from a 
1976 French concert fill out the 
album, with Baker singing on 
two of them. He’s not a great 
vocalist but a real character 
comes through. In the end, 
after 55 minutes and 21 tracks, 
he makes it all flow into one 
wonderful whole. 

— By Roger Levesque 


PIERRE BENSUSAN 
_ =& 


Azwan (MVD Audio) 
Now in his sixties, French-Al- 
gerian guitarist Pierre Bensu- 


Pierre Bensusan 


san has at times been unfairly 
plopped in the new-age catego- 
ry by people who didn’t know 
what to make of him otherwise. 
Truth is, he’s one of those huge- 
ly talented beyond-category 
artists who doesn’t care much 
about genres or labels. 

It sounds as if he’s had 
classical training at some point 
by the precision and touch he 
brings to the acoustic guitar, but 
Bensusan also hints at varied 
folk and Gypsy traditions, 
expressing himself with a jazzy 
elegance that can be expansive 
or intimate, sometimes in the 
same tune. This largely-solo set 


features a dozen original com- 
positions, and some of them feel 
more improvised than others. 

Here and there, he adds his 
own spare, wordless scats to 
match the strings. Two bona fide 
songs feature his French vocals, 
Corps Vaudou (or voodoo body) 
with lyrics by his wife, and the 
closing Manitowoc with more 
of a folk-ballad feel. Several 
guest appearances bring friends 
on upright bass, violin, and, 
most intriguing, a second guitar 
on the intricate Balkangeles. 

Either way, Azwan (or as one) 
offers beautiful, contemplative 
listening. 

— By Roger Levesque 


i pare aun 


Solo (Independent) 
Marc Atkinson is likely best 
known to most readers as a 


founder member of the wildly 
eclectic West Coast combo The 
Bills or as the leader of the 
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jazzy Marc Atkinson Trio. 

He’s toured extensively with 
both acts and won several 
awards as well as the hearts and 
minds of many a punter along 
the way. 

On this, his first solo album, 
he returns to some of the tunes 
popularized by his two bands 
as well as including some new 
pieces. This is a playful collec- 
tion that ranges in style from 
folky finger picking to flamenco 
stylings; from finger bustin’ 
ragtime to more sedate classical 
sounds. It all serves to show- 
case the nimbleness and agility 
of his playing, his technical 
excellence, and his incredible 
versatility. 

This is an essential addition to 
the library for lovers of guitar 
music. 

— By Tim Readman 


Taylor Ashton 
The Romantic (Signature Sounds) 

The story so far, if you don’t 
recognize the name Taylor 
Ashton. 

A Vancouver-based band 
called Fish & Bird takes flight 
in 2006, produces four albums, 
gets great write-ups from the 
press, tours internationally, and 
then runs its natural band course 
to 2014 when it ends. What’s a 
tired frontman and songwriter 
to do? 

Taylor’s answer: move to New 
York, do some banjo busking, 
illustrate and narrate some 
books, play in English musician 
Yola’s band for a bit, and teach. 
And, oh yeah, in 2018 record an 
album with Courtney Hartman 
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called Been On Your Side, 
which gets some attention and 
traction. But, being a song- 
writer, mostly you write songs, 
’cause that’s what songwriters 
do. 

Hence The Romantic, a new 
collection of a dozen songs 
from Taylor Ashton. The 
Romantic is...romantic, and a 
lovely listen. Taylor uses his 
mellow and engaging voice, 
coupled with his unique knack 
with the banjo and spare 
arrangements, to veer into 
jazzy cul de sacs and other side 
pockets. It’s an exploration of 
varying styles and instrumen- 
tation, a potpourri of gentle 
instrumentation, and a very 
pleasing listening experience. 

In the end, The Romantic feels 
like an interesting lay-by ona 
creative road, not a final desti- 
nation. Taylor Ashton’s journey 
continues and I look forward to 
his next audio postcard. 

— By les siemieniuk 


MILES 


Lynn Miles 
We’ ll Look for Stars (Continental Record 
Services) 

Ottawa’s Lynn Miles has long 
known that life is a dichoto- 
mous affair—pain and glory in 
the same moment, dead ends 
and fresh possibilities at every 
turn—and that we spend much 
of our time aiming for the good 
stuff but winding up enmeshed 
in the bad. 

We’ll Look for Stars, Miles’s 
15th album and among her best 
to date, continues that explo- 
ration of dichotomies with all 
the empathy, dark humour, and 


occasional snarl that has made 
her such an acclaimed singer/ 
songwriter. 

In Merle, a slow-dance tribute 
to country musician Merle 
Haggard, who died in 2016, 
she sings that Haggard had a, 
“heartache voice and twinkling 
eye” 

In the title track, accompanied 
by just a piano, she reminds us 
that, “We think we’re made of 
steel, we’re made of tin”. 

And in the final cut, Because 
We Love, which opens with 
orchestration and closes with 
sonic starkness, Miles affirms 
that we, “breathe because we 
love / Grieve because we love”. 

As always in Miles’s albums, 
there are brave people here, 
folks who, like the deeply 
wounded woman in She Drinks, 
soldier on long after the battle’s 
been lost. There are also those 
without whom the world might 
be a better place, people like the 
rapacious captains of commerce 
who, in the rocking Main Street 
gobble up all the mom-and-pop 
stores that once made a town a 
town (that’s where Miles’s snarl 
comes in). 


> 


Miles is too smart to go 
searching for easy answers in 
a world as complicated and 
conflicted as ours but she does 
know that looking for stars is 


what we do, even if those stars 
are forever beyond our grasp. 
— By Pat Langston 


Lynne Hanson 
Just Words (Independent) 
Singer/songwriter Lynne Han- 
son’s seventh studio album, pro- 
duced by Jim Bryson, is filled 
with introspective and revealing 
country-tinged Americana that 
is intelligent and relatable at the 
same time. 
Self-described as “porch 


music with a little dirt”, Hanson 
and her guitar have earned a 
place alongside the likes of Lu- 
cinda Williams, and sometimes 
collaborator Lynn Miles. 

Dark and bluesy like a bruise, 
the title track illuminates the 
lasting hurt that can stick with 
us long after the words were 
said. 

Each song is a snapshot in 
time, conveying wistful longing 
in the “tales of lost love and an- 
cient regret” or taking us along 
on the wandering contemplation 
of Long Way Home. 

Her songwriting is full of 
these evocative moments, 
phrases that hit home and 
immediately connect with 
the listener. The whole of the 
album goes to varied places, 
both stylistically and lyrically, 
but perhaps, most important, it 
takes us into ourselves. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


CALM.LN THE EYE OF THE. STORM 


KEN WHITELEY 


Ken Whiteley 
Calm in the Eye of the Storm (Borealis) 
Ken Whiteley is an institu- 
tion in Canadian roots music. 
Starting in the *70s with the 
Original Sloth Band, he has 135 
albums under his belt as a play- 
er, songwriter, or producer; is a 
master of many instruments and 
styles; and winner of numerous 
awards. And his latest album 
shows he is as vital as ever. 
This uplifting collection of 
observations and stories, with 
a dash of the spiritual and 
plain old wisdom, will make 
listeners feel a little better about 
themselves and the world, but 
is also a call for social justice. 


— 
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Ken Whiteley 


It could only have been written 
by someone with many years 
and experience of life, and with 
that soulful voice he is totally 
convincing. 

Starting with the Piedmont 
blues style of fingerpicking and 
his well-travelled voice on the 
opening track, Lay My Burden 
By the River, he is ready to take 
that boat to the “other shore”. 

In the title song, Whiteley 
seeks the Calm in the Eye of 
the Storm, but there are storms, 
inside our minds, as well as 
injustice in the world. Ste- 
phen’s Last Game describes the 
emotional disruption caused by 
deportation. J Hear the Wind 
is a lament for the 25 million 
refugees in the world. And then 
Greed is a Flawed Organizing 
Principle, which lays out the 
choice “between the planet and 
plastic”. 

Besides playing numerous 
instruments himself, White- 
ley enlisted a host of the top 
Toronto musicians and singers, 
and even “sacred steel,” adding 
more power to this powerful 
album. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Joe Nolan 

Drifters (Fallen Tree Records) 
Melancholy and wander- 

lust feature throughout this 

bare-bones record, Nolan’s 

fourth full-length CD and first 

with Edmonton’s Fallen Tree 


Records. 

Drifters features new material 
written while touring but also 
mines some songs from his 
teens that still somehow sound 
like a grizzled, world-weary 
veteran. 

Acoustic and rootsy, quiet 
and understated, this collection 
of songs is worthy of the same 
songwriting accolades garnered 
for previous projects, and puts 
Nolan firmly in the company of 
songwriters such as Hawksley 
Workman or Donovan Woods, 
or even a stripped-down Spring- 
steen. 

These are songs that recall 
the smoky °70s, that brush up 
against Canadiana prog-rock, 
that sound like classics of old- 
time finger pickers and songs 
that resonate with anyone who 
has ever felt adrift in her or his 
life. 

There are lyrical treasures 
to be found here. The lonely 
harmonica on River heralds a 
personal tale of tragedy in the 
wake of a celebration of love. 
This is Joe Nolan laid bare and 
it may be his finest yet. 

— By Tanya Corbin 
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lan Gill 
Morning Embers (Independent) 
Everything in its time. Gill 
waited 13 years to return to the 
studio to record this, his second 
full-length recording. The 
Thunder Bay singer/songwriter 
spent the years between projects 
living life and collecting a 
baker’s dozen worth of intimate 
songs. 
Morning Embers is an intro- 
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spective collection reflecting 
his relationships with people 
and places, particularly his deep 
love for his northwestern Ontar- 
io home. You can almost hear 
the lapping of water along the 
rocky Lake Superior shore. 

The songs are delicate and 
haunting as he sings about-a 
myriad of experiences — good 
and bad—that shaped his life. 
For example, on The Gift, Gill 
recalls and thanks those who 
came to his rescue: “Sky’s an 
iron Shade of grey / and I’m 
headed out in search of all those 
debts that I never paid / I’ve 
been holding on too long / to 
the kindness of an outstretched 
hand / and shoulder to lean 
upon.” 

Gill’s style and songs are 
influenced by Canada’s great 
singer/songwriters — Lightfoot, 
Keelaghan, Fearing —and this 
record could easily fit into that 
playlist. It’s pure Canadian 
singer/songwriter folk. Gill’s 
gentle voice and guitar playing 
are backed by mandolin, fiddle, 
and bass, with a touch of elec- 
tric guitar, some pedal steel, and 
plaintive harmonica. 

— By By Eric Rosenbaum 
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Frigg 


FrixxX (Independent) 


Finnish folk royalty celebrate 
20 years with their latest album, 
FriXX. Four fiddles (Tommi 
Asplund, Tero Hyvaluoma, and 
two siblings, Alina and Esko 
Jarvela) are the main feature of 
any Frigg record, backed up by 
Petri Prauda (cittern, mandolin) 
and Anssi Salminen (guitar) 
as well as Juho Kivivuori’s on 
double bass. 

This seven-piece “Nord-grass” 
ensemble gives big sound that 
ranges in influence from Appa- 
lachian to bluegrass to Celtic 
dance tunes, all with a particular 
stamp of underlying Finnish 
folk tradition, and a fiddle style 
known as Kaustinen (from 
the region of Finland where it 
evolved). 

Early Bird builds joy upon 


joy, while the airy finger pluck- 
ing on Terhen brings you to a 
vibrant spring day. FriXX cele- 
brates 20 years in style. Joyous 
and powerful to delicate and 
precise, the musicianship on 
this record is incredible. Each 
player is highly skilled and 
talented in their own right, and 
after 20 years, the sum of the 
parts creaties a boisterous and 
undeniably enjoyable musical 


experience. 
— By Tanya Corbin 


Big Little Lions 
Are We There Yet? (Independent) 

Are We There Yet? isa 
dreamy, pop-infused, sev- 
en-song EP “inspired by the 
current times”. 

Perhaps ahead of the 
COVID-19 curve, the two 
members of Big Little Lions 
have been making music 


long-distance since they began, 
making them uniquely qualified 
to seamlessly step into record- 
ing while maintaining “social 
distancing”. 

With COVID-19 pushing 
pause on the touring of their 
last album, the band continued 
to make music together, while 
apart — heading back into the 
studio. The resulting set of 
songs are an attempt to make 
sense of and inspire a way 
through this current crisis. 

As always, the band’s vocals 
mesh perfectly. Upside Down 
packs a slightly funky punch 
while acknowledging that 
we are in new and uncertain 
territory. 

Lyrically, this album hits the 
right spots— giving voice to 
many of the thoughts we have 
floating around in this unprece- 
dented time. 

With light, yet full, instru- 
mentation, the songs are highly 
listenable; lyrical messages 
flowing on top of fun, pop- 
py tunes that make sure they 
never sound preachy. Another 
enjoyable outing from Big Little 
Lions. 

— By Tanya Corbin 
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Hawktail 
Formations (Paddle Records) 

So if I was to ask you, “what 
is progressive bluegrass?” you 
might be struggling to reply. 
Fear not, though, because all 
you really have to do is imagine 
a band that puts their own spin 
on the kind of music played by 
Punch Brothers and you pretty 
much have it. 


Which is not to diminish the 
originality or ability of this 
powerful progressive bluegrass 
musical quartet. Hawktail is 
Brittany Haas (fiddle), Paul 
Kowert (bass), Jordan Tice 
(guitar), and Dominic Leslie 
(mandolin). 

There’s more than a hint of 
Scandinavian music in their 
sound — indeed, the opening 
track, Annborg, would seem to 
be a tip of the hat to world-re- 
nowned Norwegian fiddler 
Annbj@rg Lien. 


All the music here, except one 


piece, is composed by the band 
and spans a whole variety of 
folk-roots styles—and several 
from outside that tradition. 
This is an impressive album 
from a very talented bunch that 


rewards repeated listening. 
— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 
Not Our First Goat Rodeo (Sound Postings/ 
Sony Music) 

This is a followup to 2011’s 
Goat Rodeo Sessions, which 
won a Grammy Award for best 
folk album in 2013. Which 
seems a bit unfair to all those 
folk musicians out there 
because I’m not sure it’s really 
folk music, exceptional as it is, 
but also because all the players 
on these projects are so utterly 
within a class to themselves. 

There may be better cellists 
than Yo-Yo Ma, though they 
don’t do what he does in terms 
of scope, vision, and breadth. 
From Mozart to the Silk Road, 
contemporary pop to Steven 
Foster, the personality, tech- 


Sian 


nique, and joy that he brings to 
what he does is his great gift to 
us all. Each of the other three 
key players on this recording — 
Chris Thile, Edgar Meyer, and 
Stuart Duncan—can easily be 
spoken of in similar terms. 

The music here is part of 
a longer musical conversa- 
tion going back more than a 
quarter-century. Two of the 
principals, Meyer and Ma, have 
been collaborating formally 
and in a similar vein since 1996 
with the release of Appalachian 
Waltz, which was reprised in 
2000 with Appalachian Jour- 
ney. Those albums included 
re-settings of traditional tunes, 
as well as new compositions 
that clearly reflected a range of 
folk and popular 1 9th-century 
styles, using them as a palette 
with which to communicate 
contemporary ideas. 

The Goat Rodeo Sessions, 
and now this new collection, do 
that, too, with each step being 
an opportunity to do “more” 
in every meaning of the term. 
Yo-Yo Ma admitted as much 
in a recent interview when he 
said that, “we thought this was 
time to put another set of ideas 
down to mark a certain kind of 
progression.” 

It’s an extension of a range 
of musical thoughts, with the 


American folk at the heart of it 
all. You can hear some distinc- 
tive Appalachian fiddle styles in 
Voila, for example, with all that 
twinning and shuffle bowing. 
You can hear bluegrass guitar 
influences in Nebbia. 

The pieces are rich, layered, 
and thoroughly composed. 

The term goat rodeo suggests 
mucking about, engaging in 

a bit of musical chaos. It may 
have started there but the result 
is anything but. 

The tones that introduce Waltz 
Whitman (the one thing they 
could improve on is writing 
titles) are challenging and pre- 
cise, moving from one texture 
to another, raising the hair on 
the back of your neck as they 
go. The vocal harmonies in The 
Trapping are masterful. But 
then again, everything here is. 

I suspect that this project will 
earn another folk Grammy, 
though, again, it’s not neces- 
sarily a good candidate for the 
genre. The work is one-of-a- 
kind in every sense, the product 
of specific personalities, specific 
musical relationships, and at 
a specific time. That’s true of 
any music, but doubly so in this 
instance. 

The work can be challeng- 
ing—there are, to be sure, lots 
of harsh moments and sharp 


edges — but it serves to create 

a room that you enter where 
you can sit and take part in a 
brilliant conversation. You’ll 
disagree with some points, and 
relish others, and you’ll want to 
say a few things, too. 

All of that is what makes this 
music so great. (Though even 
saying that— great—feels too 
pedestrian, diminishing. Just 
listen already.) 

— By Glen Herbert 


Sian 
Sian (Independent) 

Sian are three Scottish Gaelic 
traditional singers: Ceitlin 
Lilidh, Eilidh Cormack, and 
Ellen MacDonald, backed by 
multi-instrumentalist Innes 
White on guitar and mandolin. 

Their material is composed 
of songs that were written by 
women and traditional songs 
sung from a women’s perspec- 
tive, collected from singers such 
as Christine Primrose, Ishbel T. 
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MacDonald, Kenna Campbell, 
Margaret Stewart, Rona Light- 
foot, and Eilidh Mackenzie. 
They re-interpret these songs 
in their trademark close-vocal 
harmonies woven together 
with seamless unison and solo 
singing. The effect is mes- 
merizing as their voices blend 
perfectly together over subtle 
accompaniment by White and 
guest musicians, which include 
producer Donald Shaw (Caper- 
caillie) on accordion, piano, and 
harmonium; Charlie Stewart 
on fiddle and bass; and Signy 
Jacodsdottir on percussion. 
Sian came together in 2016 
and since then they’ve been 
collecting material, arranging 
songs, and refining their music. 


Eliza Gilkyson 


Brian McNeill 


called The Coilsfield House Set. 
He’s an accomplished singer 
and songwriter who wears 
his pacifist and socialist heart 
upon his well-worn sleeve. 
This collection includes pro- 
union songs such as Prince of 
Darkness and Sell Your Labour, 
Not Your Soul, which preach the 
gospel of solidarity. 
Then there’s the historical 


All that hard work has certainly 
paid off with this fine debut; an 
appealing blend of traditional 


hope, and comfort afforded 
2020. From the apocalyptic 
cover to the opening Promis- 


melody to Woody Guthrie’s ballad John Harrison’s Hands, 


poem Beach Haven-a racially which splendidly celebrates the 
marine chronometer’s inventor 
and was co-written with Dick 
Gaughan. 


Perhaps the most striking song 


segregated apartment building 
owned by Donald Trump’s fa- 
ther. Bob Dylan’s A Hard Rain’s 
A-Gonna Fall gets a fresh 
dusting and Where Have All The 
Flowers Gone? unfolds with its 
head held high, dignity intact. 
Move over Billy Bragg. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


song and contemporary folk es To Keep, it uncoils like a 


music. 
— By Tim Readman 


gracious, heroic, clarion call 

to action. My Heart Aches 
cleverly interweaves lines from is the anti-war ode Two Minutes 
past peace anthems, while 
making poignant contemporary 


commentary: “We marched 


Silence, with its references to 
the heinous international arms 


trade. Fifty years and still going 
strong? Absolutely! 
— By Tim Readman 


50 years and 500 miles / From 
a Mississippi bridge to the 

Ferguson trial / Stepping over 
bodies of other mother’s sons / 
Singing how someday we shall 


overcome.” Surely, Sooner Or 
Later wiil resound, like Joe 
Hill’s immortal Preacher and 
the Slave, from picket lines and 


Eliza Gilkyson 


2020 (Red House Records) 


Sadly, political turmoil 
produces some of our great- 
est songs. Think about the 
nightmare of the Cuban Missile 
Crisis. Think about the horrors 
of the Civil Rights movement. 
Think about the madness of the 
Vietnam War. Think about the 
tyranny of the Thatcher years. 
Now, think about the abhorrent 
social and political policies 
currently perpetrated by the 


protest marches years into the 
future. “They keep us separat- 
ed by the shades of our skin / 
The dark ones relegated to the 
bottom of the bin / And woman 
was created to put out and to 
give in/ The game is rigged and 
weighted so we’re never gonna 
win / But sooner or later ... 
Gonna rise up, gonna take it all 
back.” Brilliant. 

Peace in our Hearts, Beautiful 


Brian McNeill 


No Silence (Greentrax Recordings) 


For half a century, Brian 


McNeill has been a central 
figure in the Scottish folk music 
scene, from his beginnings as a 
founder of Battlefield Band to 


this, his new solo album. 


The Dillards 

Old Road New Again (Pinecastle Records) 
The Dillards were influential 

in their time for bridging popu- 

lar music, rock, and bluegrass, 

in turn influencing many —the 

Nitty Gritty Dirt Band, The 


He’s equally at home wielding 
any one of a host of instru- 
ments, including fiddle, guitar, 
bouzouki, and concertina—as 
he shows on a great set of tunes 


Eagles, New Grass Revival and 
others —to do the same. They 
were the opening act for Elton 
John on his first U.S. tour, and 
they played The Darlings on 


repugnant U.S. president and 
his enablers. 

Eliza Gilkyson certainly has. 
Welcome to the anger, defiance, 


World of Mine and We Are Not 
Alone are further beacons of 
light amidst darker political 
themes. Fittingly, she adds a 
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The Andy Griffith Show. There 
was a time when they were 
literally everywhere. 

This album is a tribute to all 
of that, particularly in the title 
song, which tells the story. Don 
Henley and Bernie Leadon of 
The Eagles are featured, and 
John McEuan wrote the liner 
notes. Sam Bush appears, as 
does Herb Peterson and The 
Whites. All big names lending a 
hand, giving heft to the project. 

Despite the many things the 
band did throughout the decades 
of its active life, this album 
is more in the vein of 1968’s 
Wheatstraw Suite, which was to 
The Dillards what Pet Sounds 
was to The Beach Boys. It was 
a departure from the earlier 
work, including the TV show. It 
introduced new arrangements, 
instrumentation, and personnel. 
They even dressed differently. 
The songs were meant to be 
startling (the outfits, too) partic- 
ularly in light of what came be- 
fore, with weirdness sometimes 
being prized for itself alone. 

This collection revisits that 
approach, if not as successfully. 
It begins with Earthman, which 
is presumably meant to be 
confusing in the way that some 
of that Wheatstraw material 


is, and it succeeds. “Out in the 
universe / the air is dark and 
cold...but I’m just an earthman 
/ stuck here on the ground the 
same as you / down inside the 
trenches passing through.” 

Other moments are puzzling 
in different, notably dark- 
er ways. A duet with Ricky 
Skaggs, Tearing Our Liberty 
Down, seeks to make a political 
point—it’s an anthem of sorts, 
a call to action—though it isn’t 
clear what the point is, or what 
the action should be. Which is 
kind of concerning. The polit- 
ical world is revisited in Take 
Me Along for the Ride— Dillard 
is even putting some anger into 
the delivery —and the point is 
equally unclear. 

There are some originals, 
a new take on the traditional 
Cluck OI’ Hen, and a cover 
of The Drifters’ Save the Last 
Dance for Me. Those songs 
bookend a substantial musical 
territory, though the project 
might have benefited from 
sticking a bit closer to home. 

The instrumentation is 
excellent, given all the great 
players here, including Dillard 
himself. Sam Bush is as good 
as ever, and adds spark to Sweet 
Companion. But the cameo 


performances are just that: brief 
appearances. If the musicians 
ever were in the same studio at 
the same time, there’s no sense 
that they were involved in a true 
musical collaboration. 

The album should feel like a 
celebration — it has all the ele- 
ments to be one—but it doesn’t 


succeed in rising to the moment. 


— By Glen Herbert 


Nell & Jim Band 


Western Sun (Whippoorwill Arts) 

The band fronted by Jim 
Nunally and Nell Robinson 
has created a concept album of 
sorts. 

With the production of Lowell 
Levinger (the artist formerly 
known as Banana), this Califor- 
nia-based quintet pursues the 
American theme of migrations, 
which has a touch of irony 
given the current climate south 
of the border. 


The album explores Amer- 
ica’s Celtic, Polish, and even 
Italian roots, and there are songs 
about the Gold Rush, the flight 
of Arkansas sharecroppers to 
California, and a devastating 
prairie fire. 

Most of it works well. It’s 
good to see seasoned musi- 
cians experimenting and taking 
chances. Nunally, who played 
with John Reischman and David 
Grisman, is a top bluegrass 
guitarist, yet there is very little 
bluegrass on this album, other 
than Nunally’s autobiographical 
gem, Travellin’ the Road West. 
They do a Celtic flute-driven 
version of Ralph Stanley’s 
Clinch Mountain Backstep, 
which won’t appeal to bluegrass 
purists. 

To these ears, Jim and Nell 
are at their best when they’re 
singing together. The bouncy Jn 
My Beautiful Dream is a great 
example of this perfect blend of 
voices. Hopefully there will be 
more duets in future outings. 

— By Mike Sadava 
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Gretchen Peters 

The Night You Wrote That Song: The 
Songs of Mickey Newbury (Scarlet Letter 
Records) 

Mickey Newbury was never 
famous, but he leaves a huge 
legacy of some of the finest 
country songs ever written. 
His songs were covered by 
everyone, from Solomon Burke 
to Andy Williams. Renown 
songwriters such as Kris Kris- 
tofferson have said they never 
would have launched their 
careers without the inspiration 
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‘Jake Blount 


of Newbury, who died in 2002. 

Some long-overdue recogni- 
tion has just crystallized in a 
fine album by Gretchen Peters, 
a highly successful country 
songwriter in her own right. 
This collection of well-known 
and obscure Newbury tunes re- 
corded in the same studio where 
Newbury worked, given new 
life by Peters’s slightly gritty 
voice and a host of Nashville’s 
top musicians such as Charlie 
McCoy and Will Kimbrough, 
could have you exploring his 
extensive catalogue. 

She does a spooky, slowed- 
down version of Just Dropped 
In, the song that launched 
Kenny Rogers’s career, and 
a shit-kickin’ version of Why 
You Been Gone So Long. But 
it’s the lesser-known songs that 
show how deep the well is, and 
how he deserves the same level 
of recognition as the likes of 
Townes Van Zandt for his sad, 
poetic writing. 

Take San Francisco Mabel 
Joy, a heartbreaking story about 
an honest farm boy who follows 
a girl to California and ends up 
staring at grey prison walls. Or 
Wish I Was, with the line: “Oh, 
a willow tree is strong enough 
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to bend / Never like the oak that 
lives in fear of the wind.” 
Peters has said that Newbury 
was a major influence when she 
was starting her career. Hope- 
fully this album will help the 
next crop of country songwrit- 
ers discover Newbury’s work. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Jake Blount 
Spider Tales (Free Dirt Records) 

One of the reasons that the 
Harry Smith anthology of 
American Folk Music was such 
a sensation when it was released 
in 1952 was that it demonstrat- 
ed that, to a nation watching / 
Love Lucy and listening to Jack 
Benny, there were more voices 
out there than they perhaps 
realized. 

That, in essence, it was a big- 
ger America after the anthology 
than it was before. Dave Van 


Ronk wrote that it provided him 
and others with “‘an overview of 
the range of styles being played 
in rural America... It is how 
most of us first heard Blind Wil- 
lie Johnson, Mississippi John 
Hurt, and even Blind Lemon 
Jefferson.” 

All black voices, all unques- 
tionably essential to the music 
that Ronk knew, and then some. 
Many have said much the same 
thing, including Jerry Garcia, 
John Cohen, and countless 
others. John Fahey wrote that 
it demonstrated that white and 
black artists, “listened to and 
drew from each other’s musics 
in a landscape of musical inter- 
change.” 

Time has moved on, though 
some aspects of the culture can 
still appear largely homoge- 
neous. Like fiddle conventions 
and bluegrass festivals. They 
are like American music before 
the release of the anthology. 

Jake Blount, an old-time mu- 
sician, is changing that. In 2016, 
he became the first person of 
colour to advance to the finals at 
Clifftop. He was the first to win 
in the traditional band category. 
Having studied with some of 
the greats in the old-time world, 
including Bruce Molsky and 
Rhiannon Giddens, he uses his 
recordings to shine a light on 
the experiences of indigenous 
cultures and people of colour 
within the old-time tradition. 

This latest release, Spider 
Tales, is a case in point. What’s 
sad to say is that so many of 
the tunes are familiar—these 
aren't voices that you need 
to dig to find. Where Did You 
Sleep Last Night, also known 
as In the Pines, is here. Boll 
Weevil, a tune largely attributed 
to Tommy Jarrell, including 
by Jarrell himself, was learned 
from a black fiddler backstage 
at a fiddle convention. 

“Like many other musicians 
of his generation,” Blount 


writes in the liner notes, Jarrell 
“did not see fit to credit his 
black sources by name: as such, 
her identity remains a mystery.” 

But you know the tune. 
Blount also looks to indige- 
nous players, such as Osey and 
Ernest Helton, two Cherokee 
players who learned fiddle from 
a freed slave who worked at the 
same distillery as their father in 
Asheville, NC. 

Blount’s technique brings the 
mournful sounds of old-time to 
the fore, with the stories behind 
the tunes adding an extra layer. 
His playing is precise, and 
human. 

This album, in so many 
ways, couldn’t have come at a 
better time. For many, given the 
rightful attention that it’s gotten, 
it will grant a bigger a sense 
of what the music is—further 
highlighting that landscape of 
musical interchange —as well 
as the country that it has been 
created within. Smith later said 
that, “I’m glad to say that my 
dreams came true. I saw Ameri- 
can changed through music.” 

That’s Jake Blount’s dream, 
too. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Shirley Collins 

Heart’s Ease (Domino Recording Company) 
This 1960s and 1970s English 

Folk Revival legend is now 

85 years of age and this is her 

second album of new material 

following on 2017’s Lodestar. 
She had barely sung at all for 

the previous 30 years and her 

voice is in better shape now 

than on Lodestar, being a little 


stronger and more robust. 

This collection of traditional 
material features songs that 
played a significant role in her 
life as a singer. They include 
favourites Barbara Allen and 
Canadee-I-O; songs from her 
childhood such as Rolling in 
the Dew; Merry Golden Tree, 
collected while assisting Alan 
Lomax on his field recordings 
in the U.S.A.’s southern states; 
and Crowlink, which seems to 
be an echo from her psych- 
rock dabblings with the Albion 
Country Band. 

This is a charmingly re- 
laxed collection that gently 
flips through the pages of Ms. 
Collins’s songbook in a quite 
serene manner. 

— By Tim Readman 


Haves. 
Carll 


Alone 
wosether 


Sessions 


Alone Together Sessions (Dualtone Records) 
The understatement for 2020 
has to be that “this has not been 
a good year” —for any of us, for 
music, or for the artists. While 

homebound by the pandemic 
and with the rarity of time, 
Hayes Carll reworked 11 of 
his much-loved tracks for his 
seventh album release, Alone 
Together Sessions. 

Alone Together Sessions is a 
gentler, stripped-down, albeit 
twangier acoustic collection of 
nine of Carll’s favourite career 
hallmark tracks. The album 
includes a delicate remake of 
Canadian Scott Nolan’s Bad 
Liver and a Broken Heart and a 
heartfelt duet with singer/song- 


writer and wife, Allison Moorer, 


on the country classic That’s 


Hayes Carll 


The Way Love Goes. 

All of the remastered songs 
on Alone Together Sessions are 
inspired. The instrumentation, 
with Carll’s dazzling guitar 
picking and distinctive voice, 


and the added (via long-distance 


creative production) musi- 
cianship of Darrell Scott and 
Ray Wylie Hubbard on guitars 
and Dobro, and Luke Moeller 
on violin, is impassioned and 
masterful. 

Carll is a wonderful and skil- 
ful storyteller. He’s witty. He is 
genuine. The poignant political 
testimonial Times Like These 
resonates with our uncertain- 
ty, asking and answering the 
question, “Jn times like these, 
do I really need a billionaire?” 
Only to “find I’m a-losing my 


mind in times like these.” Defi- 
nitely uncertain times but Alone 
Together Sessions is certainly a 
brilliant listen! 

— By Philip Harries 


An Ounce of Gold (Greywood Records) 

A contemporary folk record 
from Sweden; OK, sounds inter- 
esting. In the past few years, the 
Tallest Man On Earth and the 


First Aid Kit broke the mould of 
what to expect from Sweden. 

It seems A Choir of Ghosts, 
as a choir, is quite a small one 
and not really Swedish, per se, 
but the front for a transplanted 
Englishman named James Au- 
ger, born when he moved to the 
forests of northern Sweden. 

In collaboration with Ontario 
producer Terry Benn, Mr. Auger 
delivers an interesting musical 
concoction in a series of 11 
songs, at times folky, at times 
pop rocky, and at times art 
rocky. 

Better Off Alone is a lovely, 
spare duet of voices playing 
off verses against each other 
emotionally that I had to listen 
to again. Always a good sign. 

Southwest of the Moon stands 
out lyrically and musically, 
building and ebbing with 
emotion and feeling. The title 
track is a lovely, lilting, catchy 
melody with a bittersweet story. 

It’s an interesting debut that 
gets your attention. One won- 
ders what this ounce of gold 
will lead to with some further 
refining. 

— By les siemieniuk 


No Summer (Free Dirt) 

Every once in a while, some- 
thing comes along out of the 
blue and knocks you sideways. 
No Summer is one of those 
somethings. 

Cinder Well is the moniker 
under which Southern Cali- 
fornian native Amelia Baker 
recorded this astonishing 
collection. 
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Corn Nut Creek ~ 


The first thing that hits you 
right out of the gate is her voice. 
“As I travel this wide world 
over,” she sings, unaccom- 
panied, on the opening track, 
Wandering Boy, and from that 
moment you’re hooked! 

Her voice has an unadorned 
natural quality whilst possessing 
a depth of soul, which is rare 
indeed. Although she is herself 
a fiddler, she only plays on one 
track, the mournful Queen of 
the Earth, Child of the Skies. 

The rest of the time, she 
accompanies herself on guitar 
and organ, ably aided by her 
bandmates Marit Schmidt and 
Mae Kessler on viola and vio- 
lin, respectively. 

The whole album has a haunt- 
ing quality that seeps into your 
bones and amounts to so much 
more than the sum of its parts. 
Much of the material is about 
her experience of living in 
Ireland, most notably the deeply 
poetic From Behind the Cur- 
tain, where she sings, “There 
are three corners that encom- 
pass it all. The asylum, the pub, 
and the Catholic church.” 

Then you are immediate- 
ly transported to that exact 
location with the overwhelming 
sensation of witnessing the 
place through her eyes and 
other senses. 

Words can’t really do justice 
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to the emotional impact of No 
Summer , so trust me—listen 
to this recording. I’m warning 
you, though, be prepared to get 
knocked sideways. 

— By Tim Readman 


Corn Nut Creek 


Feels like travelling home 


Feels Like Travelling Home (Independent) 

This isn’t a perfect album, 
and one of the problems with 
it is that it’s too short. We’re 
used to albums being a certain 
length, and while shorter 
collections are fine, they’re not 
optimal. There’s not enough 
time or breadth to really settle 
in, assuming that you still 
listen to recordings as albums 
rather than like a bowl of mixed 
nuts, picking this but not that, 
which digital delivery seems to 
encourage. 

So much of this duo, made up 
of Tanya Bradley (banjo) and 
Danielle Vita (fiddle), seems 
improbable: old-time music 
played by two young women, 
one from the U.S. the other 


from Australia, who met in 
Hong Kong. It can be hard to 
find a good musical partner, 
even in places where there are 
just more fiddles and banjos in 
the room. 

The album was recorded in 
Australia, though I hesitate to 
say that, given that the novelty 
will invariably become part 
of the story. It needn’t, as the 
playing can hold up anywhere, 
as demonstrated on the instru- 
mental Chicken in the Kitchen/ 
Harper and Louis. 

The first track, The House Is 
Falling Down, is a standout, to 
be sure. It’s just a great piece 
of writing, one of those songs 
that can really catch you up. 
The house is falling down, the 
clothes don’t fit, it’s raining, the 
garden is wilting. The family is 


Twisted Pine 


being disrupted, very publicly. 
But there’s a promise of safety. 
Through it all there’s maybe 

a ray of hope, though in a real 
way, not a fairy-tale way. 

All the songs here are equally 
adept at what they set out to 
do, which is the experience of 
being imperfect people in an 
imperfect world. It’s not about 
fairy tales but getting on when 
everything seems to be against 
us, and every road is uphill. 

Again, it’s not a perfect 
recording, and if you wanted to 
pick certain things apart, you 
could. But perfect, of course, 
isn’t a reasonable goal. Is a 
conversation ever perfect? This 
collection is like that. Just worth 
it for what it is. 


I just wish there was more 
of it. 
— By Glen Herbert 


Right Now (Signature Sounds Recordings) 
There has always been a 

streak of rebellion running 

through the musical world, with 


artists seeking to be new and 
different. 

Bill Monroe was one of those 
and, frankly, so was Mozart, 
though it’s perhaps hard to see 
from our vantage point. Some 
are angry different, like Jimi 
Hendrix shredding the U.S. 
national anthem at Woodstock. 
Totally pissed. Others are happy 
different, like George Clinton 
on One Nation Under a Groove. 
Fun as punch. 

Twisted Pine are different, 
too, the very definition of happy 
different. Positively cock-a- 
hoop. And, like Clinton and 
Hendrix, they’ve got a whole lot 
of chops to back it up. 

If you’re feeling like a bit of a 
mouldy fig, you might want to 
start with Papaya. Resistance 
is futile. 

The skills here are simply 
astronomical, and the materi- 
al, for the most part, has been 
developed in the same way that 
great comedians develop their 
material: live, in front of an au- 
dience, over the course of years. 
There’s no substitute for that, 
and it shows in spades. 

The musical palette the quartet 
is able to draw from is as broad 
as the continent itself. If Jethro 
Tull’s Ian Anderson were to sit 
in on a jam at Clifftop, there’s a 
good chance that it would sound 
like Fogo de Chow. 

There are layers of influ- 
ence on show, too, yet always 
deployed in the service of the 
song—they can do a lot, but 
they don’t do it just because 
they can, they do it because 
they should. 

The players, all impossibly 
young, have enough technique 
on hand (witness their tear 
through Tex Logan’s Come 
Along Jody) to pull off what, to 
most musicians, is nothing short 
of a high-wire act. (That song 
Papaya? It was recorded live in 
the studio. Wowzers.) 

This kind of thing takes more 


Plantec 


than technique. It also takes 
taste, and an ability to approach 
new musical ideas with a light 
touch and a ton of confidence. 
And they do. Over, and over, 
and over again. 

Not everything works equally 
well or in the same way. 
Talkeetna is to the gorgeous 
Dreamaway as The Beatles’ 
Revolution 9 is to Blackbird. 
One of them is just going to 
get more play than the other. 
The other will require some 
convincing. 

As a whole, the material here 
is colourful, bright, inviting; 
thoughtful, meaty, and fun. It’s 
also programmed the way that 
albums used to be, with a clear 
arc from beginning, to middle, 
to end. You land at the final 
song, Zomorrow Will Rise, in 
the mood for some sheer beauty, 
a chance to exhale, and Twisted 
Pine delivers by the bushel. You 
might want to have some tissues 
handy. 

All told, this is far and away 
one of the best releases you'll 
hear this year. (He says, trying 
to sound restrained when he 
really wants to say “Good 
Christ, this is fantastic!’’) Is it 
folk? Is it jazz? Who cares? It’s 
exceptional. (You can hear the 
mothership land at the very end, 
too. Seriously.) 

— By Glen Herbert 


Plantec 
Hironaat (Fury Breizh) 

Constantly evolving, Bret- 
on-based electro trad dance 
band Plantec have produced 
what is perhaps their most 
worldly and ambitious album 
to date, with guests from Japan, 
Burkina Faso, Finland, and 
Breton (France). 

This record spans the globe 
in sound and scope, using 
electronic elements tastefully to 
round out the rollicking sound. 

At times trance-like, songs 
are built on the main trio of 
brothers Yannick and Oldran 
Plantec, who started as a tradi- 
tional Breton duo, and Gabriel 
N’Dombi D’Otala on electron- 
ics. The addition of an array 
of guests including: Mamadou 
Diabaté (balafon), Finnish 
singers Maija Kauhanen and 
Paivi Hirvonen, accompanying 
two Breton singers, Morwenn 
Le Normand and Rozenn Talec 
(choral voice), and the Japanese 
shamisen. 


Plantec comes from the 
Breton dance tradition and this 
collection is upbeat and driving, 
danceable sounds that make 
them an ideal festival party 
band to dance to all night. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


John Doyle 
The Path of Stones (Compass Records) 

This is John Doyle’s second 
solo album, nine years after 
his first. He is a legend of Irish 
music on both sides of the pond, 
having worked with luminaries 
such as Tim O’Brien, Andy 
Irvine, Donal Lunny, and many 
more. 

He is perhaps best known as 
a stellar guitarist capable of 
playing in a multitude of styles. 
He is also a gifted singer and, 
as evidenced by all 10 songs on 
The Path of Stones, an excellent 
songwriter. 

The themes are familiar ones: 
roving and rambling, hard 
labour, enforced emigration, 
perilous ocean crossings, and 
love, in all its glory and pain. 
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He’s helped out on vocals 
by Dervish’s Cathy Jordan, 
harmonica by Rick Epping, 
fiddle by John McCusker, flute 
by Mike McGoldrick, and fiddle 
and cello by Duncan Wickel. 
Doyle himself plays guitars, 
bouzouki, fiddle, harmonium, 
and keyboard. 

All of which adds up to a nim- 
ble-fingered, beautifully sung, 
and well-arranged collection 
that you’d be most remiss in not 
purchasing immediately! 

— By Tim Readman 


ENSEMBLE 
A DREAM 


Orchid Ensemble 


From A Dream (Independent) 


Contemporary Chinese clas- 
sical music is a pretty rarified 
taste, but Vancouver’s Orchid 
Ensemble seeks to make these 
sounds accessible to a Canadian 
audience. 

From A Dream is the Ensem- 
ble’s fourth studio album, a col- 


Gatehouse 
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lection of works commissioned 
from Canadian composers and 
two arrangements of traditional 
Chinese music. 

The pieces are “program 
music”, depicting landscapes, 
moonlit skies, approaching 
armies, battle scenes, and even 
ghosts. With the aid of the 
album notes, you can follow 
the musical illustration of the 
stories and poems. 

The three members of Orchid 
Ensemble have been together 
for many years. Each is a virtu- 
oso of their chosen instrument. 
Artistic director Lan Tung is 
originally from Taiwan, where 
she trained in the erhu (Chinese 
violin). She has also studied 
Hindustani and Mongolian mu- 
sic. Yu-Chen Wang also grew up 
in Taiwan studying the zheng, 
the Chinese zither. Relocating 
to China, she played with many 
regional orchestras and, in fact, 
is still an active member of the 
Suzhou Orchestra in China. 

Jonathan Bernard is the 
principal percussionist with the 
Vancouver Island Symphony 
Orchestra and performs with 
ensembles from Victoria to Ot- 
tawa. Fascinated with the sound 
palettes from many cultures, he 
has studied Arabic percussion in 


Cairo, Carnatic rhythm in India, 
and flamenco compas in Spain. 
Playing marimba in Orchid 
Ensemble, he brings a mellow 
influence, sonically balancing 
the zheng and erhu. 

This music is not really 
comparable to anything else. 
Alternately dreamy or challeng- 
ing, forceful or tranquil, Orchid 
Ensemble is an ongoing explo- 


ration of cultural influences. 
— By Lark Clark 


Gatehouse 
Heather Down the Moor Gael Linn) 
Heather Down the Moor is 
Gatehouse’s second album and 
once again features John Wynne 
on flute, John McEvoy on 
fiddle, Jacinta McEvoy on con- 
certina and guitar, and Rachel 
Garvey’s fine singing. 
Special guests include Alan 
Kelly on piano accordion, John 
Joe Kelly on bodhran, and 


Michael McCague on bouzouki. 
As well as the music from their 
native Connacht and Roscom- 
mon, there’s also music from 
Ulster and Conamara, Sliabh 
Luachra from Munster, and 
new tunes from the pen of John 
McEvoy. 

There are traditional English 
and Irish songs, flings, hop 
jigs, reels, double jigs, and barn 
dances, too— something for 
everyone! 

It’s refreshing to hear a whole 
album of Irish music unadorned 
by the synthetic trappings of 
current music production. This 
is Irish music at its pure best— 
traditional and connected firmly 
to its roots while remaining 
contemporary and vibrant. 
Lovely stuff! 

— By Tim Readman 


CAP-VERT | CAPE VERDE 
UnArchipet de musiques | An Archipelago of Music 


OCORA 
—radiotrance 


Various Artists 
Cape Verde/An Archipelago of Music 
(Ocora/Radio France) 

I love field recordings and 
no one does it better than the 
French record label Ocora. With 
a team of two ethnologists and 
a sound engineer, Ocora has 
been recording and releasing 
traditional music since 1959. 

Their catalogue is staggering, 
a trove of cultures and sub- 
cultures from every continent. 
Their latest release is Cape 
Verde/An Archipelago of Music. 
Cape Verde’s Creole culture 
rests on the foundations of Por- 
tuguese colonists and African 
slaves. 

Excellent translations, notes, 
and photos bring us into the 
world of exuberant street 


marches, salty erotic com- 
plaints, drum ceremonies, and 
romantic ballads (...“/’m lead- 
ing the devil's life, I’m so madly 
in love with you...”) 

Researching in depth, the 
Ocora team seeks out perform- 
ers well-known at home but 
without a trace of international 
grooming or promotion. In their 
songs, we hear the roots of the 
music made famous on concert 
stages by Cesaria Evora, Mayra 
Andrade, and Tito Paris. 

Hard-scrabble agriculture 
supported by slave labour meant 
that travel between the islands 
was a luxury and that musical 
styles evolved in isolation. As in 
Africa, hard labour was accom- 
panied by chants and rhythms; 
entertainment evolved with 
the adoption of the accordion 
and the fiddle. (...“J’m like a 
young bull; baby, you excite my 
accordion!”’) 

After reading the extensive 
notes and listening to this lively, 
humorous music, you can’t help 
but feel admiration for these 
people who work so hard and 


play so well. 
— By Lark Clark 


Sussex 
The Ocean Wide (Independent) 

You might not think it makes 
much difference that singer/ 
songwriter Rob Lutes and jazz 
vibraphonist Michael Emenau 
grew up together in Rothesay, 
NB — but it matters. 

Rarely do two such seemingly 
different instruments — acoustic 
guitar and vibraphone —come 
together with such an intimate 


takeaway, sounding as if they 
were meant for each other. 
Add in various horns, piano, 
and banjo, bass and violin and 
you’ve got a genre-yet-to-be- 
invented. 

One might be tempted to say 
that Lutes’s distinctive, whis- 
pery vocals are at the heart of it, 
until you hear any of the three 
instrumentals included here. 
Sussex is Rob Lutes (guitar, 
banjo, vocals) and Michael 
Emenau (vibraphone, pianica, 
piano, percussion) playing 
with guests Ivanhoe Jolicoeur 
(trumpet, flugelhorn) and Bruno 
Lamarche (clarinet, saxophone). 

This is the band’s sophomore 
release, the name of the band 
itself coming to represent these 
two friends finding themselves 
‘outside their comfort zone’. Yet 
the resulting chemistry proves 
as disarming as it is effective. 

The vibraphone, an instrument 
primarily associated with jazz 
or classical music, lends an inti- 
macy (if not another dimension) 
to these songs that is entirely 
unexpected. 

Looking For Trouble pairs 
Lutes’s lazy, Waitsian drawl 
with vibraphone and muted 
trumpet/clarinet that lend it a 


°20s jazzy feel. 

Train #7 offers a powerful 
instrumental jam that, with the 
help of Lutes’s acoustic slide 
and concertina (?), simulates the 
train in motion. 

Likewise, the bubbly Bap 
Mountain Rag, another power- 
ful instrumental, demonstrates 
how well guitar and vibraphone 
play together and, as clarinet 
and trumpet join in, a strong 
French feel is evident. 

The marriage of Lutes and 
Emaneu’s worlds works well 
with mellow approaches like 
Someone Who Knows yet, when 
it’s forced, as in Renous High- 
way—featuring Lutes’s stren- 
uous attack with a backdrop of 
‘fairy music’ —less so given the 
contrast. 

Yet, the Sussex concept shines 
on songs as glorious as Waiting 
On You, where Lutes’s near-des- 
perate vocal and luscious guitar 
shimmers against the delicate 
application of seemingly 
disparate colours— vibraphone, 
clarinet, trumpet, and more. 
The deep-rooted friendship is 
positively audible. A quirky, 
yet complementary, garden of 
sounds. 

— By Eric Thom 


Reg Meuross 
Raw (Hatsongs Records) 

When Mr. Campbell sends 
me a record by someone that is 
new to me, I have to do some 
research and sometimes the re- 
sults astound me: that someone 
with this long and successful 
a career has eluded my notice 
over the years. 

Reg Meuross and a record 
called Raw is the newest exam- 
ple of this. 

Reg has been on the British 
folk scene since the 1970s. 
Flirting first with pop stardom 
as a member of the Panic Broth- 
ers and then 14 solo albums 
and one brief flurry with The 
Flamingos. More’s the pity I 
had not stumbled across his 
work earlier. 

But now I have. Aptly titled 
Raw is a collection of 16 poeti- 
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cally lovely songs featuring the 
whole range of life’s panoply: 
from an endearing portrait of a 
typical English street to a story 
of Gene Vincent and Billy the 
Kid, from a coal miner’s lament 
to love ever-changing. 

Some songs are timely and 
topical, some poignant and 
heart-warming, all arranged in 
a stripped-down fashion, sung 
soulfully and accompanied 
perfectly and simply by guitar, 
dulcimer, and banjo. 

Wonderfully executed Raw 
could be the quintessential 
folksinger album. And Reg 
Meuross could perhaps be the 
perfect definition of an English 
folksinger and songwriter. He 
sounds and plays exactly as 
you would expect — comforting 
and very entertaining. Raw is 
the final installment of a trilogy 
of solo recordings from Reg. I 
look forward to tracking down 
the other two. 

— By les siemieniuk 


400 
Women ot 
the Blues 


# 
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We 
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Prove it 
on.me 


RORY 
BLOCK * 


Rory Block 

Prove It On Me: Power Women of the 
Blues, Vol. 2 

(Stony Plain Records) 

This one-woman wunderkind 
has done more for preserving 
the tradition of acoustic blues 
than anyone. Anyone. If she 
did nothing else, her head-turn- 
ing, fingerstyle guitar prowess 
would be more than enough. 

Yet the fact that the quality of 
her singing dovetails perfectly 
with her playing style moves 
her into a highly distinguished 
realm. Following °18s Tribute 
To Bessie Smith, Prove It On Me 
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seems far more than a mission. 
She’s chosen largely forgotten 
blues women to express her 
deep love for their solid contri- 
butions, their hand in creating 
fresh styles, and their uncanny 
abilities to trigger the real 
emotions that come from living 
hard lives. 

They matter all the more 
for their obscurity and lack of 
reward. Block does far more 


than champion their music here; 


she’s no mere historian. She 
truly assimilates each artist, 
channelling them through her 
voice and down to her fingers. 
The result is a luxuriant tour 
through songs such as Helen 
Humes’s boastful He May Be 


Your Man, Block’s luscious 
slide searing the wound; 
Madlyn Davis’s It’s Red Hot 
becomes red hot in Block’s 
care; Arizona Dranes’s J Shall 
Wear A Crown moves from 
falsetto to full gospel chorus, 
ripe with attitude. If you knew 
nothing about the blues—or 
cared less— you’d marvel at the 
aural bliss to be had from this 
delicious, nine-song tribute. 
Her own Eagles complements 
the whole, Block’s perspec- 
tive mirroring another’s while 
sharing the theme of survival 
in a world gone cold. That 
Block is her own one-woman 
band is phenomenal. These 
ground-breaking women have 


found a trailblazer in Rory 
Block, who, herself, is con- 
stantly reinvented through her 
process. 

— By Eric Thom 


Wizz Jones « lan A Anderson « Derroll Adams 
Steve Tilston with Dave Evans Al Jones 
The Sun Also Rises 


Various Artists 

(The Great Granddaughter of) 
The Great White Dap 

Village Thing 50th Anniversary (Ghosts 
From The Basement Records) 

Join in the celebration of the 
alternative folk label, Village 
Thing, formed 50 years ago in 
Bristol and, more specifically, 
in and around Clifton Village’s 
Troubadour Club. 

Acting as magnet to draw a 
wide range of creative artists — 
many of whom were nationally 
known but weary of abuse by 
major labels—this sampler 
raises the question of who really 
came first, stylistically? 

Twenty-plus album releases 
later— many now heralded as 
psych-folk or acid-folk —the 
music proves largely ahead of 
its time, as this six-song teaser 
ably demonstrates. 

With early trend-setting folk 
heroes such as Wizz Jones 
(heralded by John Martyn, 
Richard Thompson, and John 
Renbourn), Ian A. Andersen 
(co-founder, journalist, and bril- 
liant country bluesman), Derroll 
Adams (an American-born 
influencer for his rough-hewn 
voice and banjo skills), the 
label remains a jewel awaiting 
discovery by most. 

Listen to the unreleased gem 
from 1971 featuring still-giant 
Steve Tilston and Dave Evans 


and tell me about the still-un- 
credited origins of British folk. 
— By Eric Thom 


Rick Estrin & The 
Nightcats 


Contemporary (Alligator Records) 


If you like your blues with 
a side order of hard-core 
entertainment, look no farther. 
Somewhere, Charlie’s soul is 
deep-smiling as Estrin, Kid 
Andersen (guitar), Lorenzo Far- 
rell (keys), and Derrick D’Mar 
Martin (drums) prove how good 
a Chicago blues band can be 
when armed with quality songs 
and phenomenal talent. 

It all starts with Estrin’s 
extreme showmanship, bringing 
lyrics to life that are equal parts 
social commentary and just 
plain hilarious — yet the musi- 
cianship is dead serious. Three 
hearty instrumentals underline 
just how well greased these 
players are. 

Yet there’s an element of cab- 
aret to each of Estrin’s animated 
outings. /’m Running chronicles 
the inevitability of aging as 
Estrin trembles throughout his 
delivery, wailing on the harp as 
if with his last breath—the band 
volunteering a hint of Secret 
Agent Man. 

A keyboard-led segue collides 
with a cuckoo clock, as the 
band returns to bring home a 
breathy part two. Likewise, 
Resentment File provides Estrin 
with a vehicle to preach a little 
street talk, warning others with 
his wisdom on feminine wiles, 
as the band responds in kind 
with both banter and backbeat, 


complete with the sassy backup 
of Lisa Leuschner Andersen. 

The title track delivers it all — 
fat, greasy harp, another smart 
vocal, and a mash of multiple 
musical styles blended to make 
a point, dripping with sarcasm. 
And this is only three songs in! 

Guest bassist Quantae John- 
son propels a tribute to Junior 
Parker with the extremely 
funky New Shape, while Kid 
Andersen’s guitar cuts off a 
perky piece on his own House 
of Grease, guest Jim Pugh sup- 
porting Farrell’s piano assault 
with simmering B3. And if you 
wonder where Estrin went, the 
disc closes on another Chicago 
blues masterwork in Bo Dee’s 
Bounce, with all the fat harp 
tone and tight band groove that 
helped define this band in the 
first place. A juicy outing. 

— By Eric Thom 


David Bromberg 
Band 
Big Road (Red House Records) 

You can’t always be sure what 
you'll get with a Bromberg 
release but this is as close to 
perfection as you'll get, serving 
up an eye-opening blend of 
traditional songs and originals 
while serving notice that, at age 
74, he remains larger-than-life 
and steeped in its rewards. 

Under the deft touch of Larry 
Campbell’s roots-smart produc- 
tion, Bromberg’s supporting 
band elevates each and every 
composition sky-high, melding 
this seasoned roots rocker’s 
love for all genres, with the rich 
folk, blues, country, and blue- 


grass sounds that have always 
fired his muse. 

Hard to believe the man who 
made his debut almost 60 years 
ago remains so thoroughly 
robust and in control, but who 
else has such a pedigree to stand 
on, having collaborated with 
and played for some of the most 
respected artists of all time? 

He’s clearly having a ball 
on Big Road, as loud, proud, 
and outspoken as he ever was. 
Recognized for his ability to 
choose the perfect song, Tommy 
Johnson’s Big Road (Blues) is 
putty in his hands, complete 
with horn section (and tuba) 
and Nate Grower’s distinctive 
fiddle swing. Campbell’s pedal 
steel seals the country edge of 
Lovin’ of the Game, Bromberg’s 
voice perfectly attuned, and the 
delicate, country-esque Just Be- 
cause You Didn't Answer suits 
Bromberg’s sly wit. Yet it’s his 
genius original breakup ballad, 
George, Merle & Conway, that 
fits like a glove. 

Bromberg strikes true gold 
with Gordon Bok’s The Hills 
of Isle Au Haut, a nautical re- 
membrance of sailing life, sung 
as if he’d written it himself, 
Grower’s fiddle and Cosgrove’s 


guitar adding wind to his sails. 
Toss in a gently uplifting blue- 
grass medley, a meaty Charlie 
Rich classic, and Huddie 
Ledbetter’s Take This Hammer, 
delivered with gospel furor. 

Work in a lush, 10-plus 
minute reading of his own Di- 
amond Lil and you’ve got one 
exceptional release. (Includes 
five-song bonus CD.) 

— By Eric Thom 


Rott’n Dan 
& Lightnin’ Willy 
Rott’n Dan & Lightnin’ Willy (independent) 

Based out of Edmonton, 
there’s hope that these aren’t the 
names their mothers gave them, 
but this debut immediately 
conjures two words: trains and 
campfires. 

Not to imply they ride rails or 
suffer from homelessness, their 
intimate, country blues takes 
one back to the days of Sonny 
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& Brownie, Cephas & Wiggins, 
and Josh White. 

The combination of Willy Ry- 
an’s aggressively exquisite fin- 
gerstyle guitar is well-matched 
to Dan Shinan’s mouthful of 
warm harp playing (with nary a 
gap set aside for breathing) and 
perfectly suited vocals. 

As the duo skips through 
material by John Hurt, Willie 
McTell, and Arthur Blake, 
they show little desire to purée 
the results through anything 
resembling a modern-day 
filter, including their originals. 


They’re clearly comfortable 
with each other and committed 
to their throwback, southeastern 
sound. 

At the same time, this is no 
slumber party, as they toss in 
a lively reworking of Janis 
Joplin’s Mercedes Benz (bear- 
ing scant resemblance to the 
original) while underlining their 
instrumental legitimacy with 
their own Lightnin’ Rag. 

Funny thing is, once the music 
is over, you can’t help but get 
an itch to hear some more. 

— By Eric Thom 


Hironaat (Fury Breizh) 

En constante évolu- 
* tion, le trio d’électro- 
trad breton, Plantec, a 
3 possiblement produit 

son album le plus aver- 
ti et ambitieux a ce jour, avec la participa- 
tion d’artistes invités japonais, burkinabés, 
finlandais et bretons (France). 

Les éléments électroniques sélectionnés 
avec gotit viennent achever un son exu- 
| bérant qui rejoint le monde entier. 

Ces chansons parfois trance provien- 
nent des fréres Yannick et Oldran Plantec, 
qui ont débuté comme duo traditionnel 
breton, et de Gabriel N’ Dombi D’ Otala a la 
programmation électronique. La panoplie 
d’artistes invités comprend : Mamadou 


HIRONAAT 
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Diabaté au balafon, les chanteuses finlan- 
daises Maija Kauhanen et Paivi Hirvonen, 
qui accompagnent les deux chanteuses 
bretonnes Morwenn Le Normand et Rozenn 
Talec (voix chorale) et les Japonais Jack et 
Yuji au shamisen. 

Enraciné dans la danse bretonne, Plantec 
propose des chansons entrainantes, idéales 
pour faire danser les foules dans les festi- 
vals. 

— Par Tanya Corbin 


Azwan (MVD Audio) 
Le guitariste fran- 
co-algérien Pierre 


PIERRE BENSUSAN 


Bensusan, maintenant 


dans la soixantaine, 
a parfois été injustement placé dans la 
catégorie nouvel-age, faute d’en trouver une 
meilleure. En vérité, cet artiste inclassable 
extrémement talentueux se fiche bien des 
genres et des étiquettes. 


Il semble avoir bénéficié d’une formation 
classique, vu sa précision et la touche qu’il 
apporte a son jeu de guitare acoustique, 
mais Bensusan évoque aussi une variété 
de traditions folk et tsiganes, s’exprimant 
avec élégance dans un jazz exubérant ou 
intime, parfois dans la méme piéce. Son 
album présente une douzaine de composi- 
tions originales, solo pour la plupart, dont 
certaines semblent plus improvisées. 


Ici et 1a, il ajoute une touche de scat 


pour accompagner les cordes. I] chante en 
francais dans Corps Vaudou, écrite par sa 


femme, et la balade Manitowoc clot l’album 
sur une note douce et folk. On pourra enten- 
dre a quelques reprises sur |’album la con- 
trebasse, le violon — et l’intrigante seconde 
guitare dans la complexe Balkangeles — de 
ses amis artistes invités. 

Dans tous les cas, Azwan (« unifié ») nous 
offre un beau moment d’écoute contempla- 
tive. 


— Par Roger Levesque 


A la rencontre de 


stephanie Léepine 


, téphanie Lépine fait partie des artistes les plus actifs de l’enseignement du violon traditionnel au 
MM Québec. Beaucoup d’éléves profitent de son expertise durant leurs lecons privées, données dans le 
village Lanaudois oti elle réside. Depuis 2008, elle organise également le Camp Violon Trad Québec 


avec ses collegues Eric Beaudry et André Brunet, od elle enseigne les différentes facettes du riche héritage 
musical des violoneuses et violoneux du Québec. Voici un court portrait et entretien avec une violoneuse 


passionnée. 


C’est pour soulager sa mére d’une partie de sa téche d’enseignement que Stéphanie Lépine a commencé a 


donner des cours de violon, a l’age de seize ans. Elle n’a pas arrété depuis. Sa démarche d’enseignement s’est 


construite avec le temps, influencée par quelques modéles, comme son professeur de violon classique, Claude 


Hamel, au style plus magistral. Sa rencontre avec Lisa Ornstein en 1996 lui permet d’approfondir son savoir- 


faire en musique traditionnelle, tant comme interpréte que comme enseignante. « Ca a été une rencontre d’une 


semaine avec [Lisa Ornstein], moi je savais pas que j’étais capable d’ apprendre des tounes 4 l’oreille! », se 


rappelle Stéphanie, qui garde |’ apprentissage oral au coeur de sa pratique. Tous ses éléves doivent chanter les 


airs qu’ils apprennent, afin de se familiariser avec les mélodies qu’ils devront pratiquer a l’instrument. Elle se 
sert fréquemment de partitions durant ses cours, mais elle garde en téte les limites de l’écriture musicale pour 
la transmission d’une tradition orale. « La musique traditionnelle a quelque chose de libre », dit-elle, et cette 
liberté, qu’elle pergoit dans la variété des ornements mélodiques, dans la riche diversité des coups d’archet et 
de l’accentuation rythmique, elle travaille a la partager avec ses étudiants. Pour ceux qui débutent, elle leur 
apprend que « chaque note est importante », dans sa justesse et dans sa sonorité. Avec les plus expérimentés, 


elle explore les diverses articulations a |’archet, |’ or- 
nementation mélodique, et cherche a leur transmettre 
cette capacité a jouer le répertoire traditionnel avec 
confort et détente. C’est dans sa propre pratique du 
violon, riche de plusieurs décennies de performances 
et d’enregistrements, que Stéphanie trouve les outils 
et les idées 4 transmettre 4 ceux qui viennent profiter 
de son enseignement. 

En mars 2020, les mesures de confinement mises 
en place au Québec pour faire face a la pandémie 
ont forcé Stéphanie a se tourner vers |’enseigne- 
ment a distance. Les cours en ligne ne lui avaient 
jamais semblé trés attrayants, et c’est avec surprise 
qu’elle en a découvert le confort et l’efficacité. « 
J’ai vraiment aimé ga, parce qu’on peut rejoindre 
les gens beaucoup plus facilement », explique-t-elle, 
racontant comment, une semaine seulement apres 
le début du confinement, elle donnait ses cours en 
visioconférence. Ces changements rapides ne lui ont 
couité aucun éléve, et son expérience |’a convaincue 
d’approfondir son implication dans l’enseignement 
en ligne. Elle lance cet automne une plateforme 
offrant des legons privées, des cours de groupe et des 
capsules préenregistrées, afin d’élargir et de com- 
pléter son offre d’enseignement virtuel. 

www.stephanielepine .ca 


Par Alexis Chartrand 
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Apres une longue 
pause, le trio mon- 
trealais nous revient 
avec un son folkgrass 
raffine. 

Par Pat Langston 


*est une question que chacun 
‘ de nous peut s’étre posée, se 
sentant seul et découragé, a un 
moment ou a un autre de sa vie 
: d’ot venons-nous? 

Sans le point d’interrogation, c’est aussi 
le nom de la deuxiéme piéce de Coming 
Home, le premier nouvel album en 15 ans 


du trio de folkgrass montréalais stellaire, 
Steel Rail. La chanson, écrite par la bassiste 
et paroliére Ellen Shizgal et le guitariste 
Dave Clarke, parle de la séparation involon- 
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taire pendant neuf ans — avec un ton plaintif 
et des images de changements de saisons 

— des membres du groupe, qui comprenait 
aussi le chanteur principal Tod Gorr et la 
membre honoraire et partenaire de Clarke, 
Lucinda Chodan, qui écrit souvent des 
paroles pour eux. 

Un sentiment universel s’en dégage, 
exprimant toute la solitude d’une longue 
séparation. Ecrite il y a quelques années, 
son propos fait écho a l’expérience de la 
COVID-19 et au besoin criant de voir ses 
vieux amis. 

La portée de cette seule chanson est vaste, 
et représente bien ce que sait faire la mu- 
sique de Steel Rail. 

Shizgal explique que la chanson est née 
d’une pause prise par le groupe au moment 
ou Clarke et Chodan ont quitté Montréal 
en 2005, ayant obtenu un nouvel emploi a 
Victoria. 


« Cette chanson exprime un réel désir et 
une nostalgie qui résonnent encore plus 
dans le contexte actuel. Plus je vieillis, plus 
je comprends que ce qui est le plus import- 
ant, ce sont les personnes qu’on connait et 
qu’on aime, et Dave, Lucinda et Tod font 
certainement partie de ces personnes. » 

La pause était censée n’étre qu’une pause. 
En fait, le groupe — 

qui avant la pause faisait partie intégrante 
du circuit de festivals de musique folk, dont 
le Festival de folklore Mariposa — continuait 
de jouer ensemble a |’occasion, commente 
Gorr. 

« Dave passait a Montréal environ une fois 
par année, alors nous jouions a ce moment. 
C’était tout un processus. » 

A V’instar de Clarke, qui a formé un 
groupe de bluegrass et joué sur la scene 
musicale animée de Victoria, Gorr a joué 
occasionnellement avec d’ autres musiciens 


pendant la séparation. 

Puis Clarke a eu le cancer. Chodan et lui 
avaient encore déménagé pour le travail 
de Chodan, cette fois 4 Edmonton, quand 
Clarke a découvert une bosse sur son cou. 

« J’avais un lymphome non hodgkinien. 
On me donnait 40 pour cent de chances de 
survivre et le traitement était trés débilitant. 
Je suis trés reconnaissant d’étre ici, je suis 
guéri apparemment. » 

Le traitement a affecté sa capacité de jouer 
et Clarke aime plaisanter sur le fait qu’il a 
da se réadapter a la guitare. Sa maladie et 
son rétablissement ont aussi engendré The 
Healing Garden, un album solo a paraitre 
sur son expérience. 

Dés la fin de son traitement, Chodan et lui 
apprennent qu’ils retourneront a Montréal 
fin 2013. « C’était une période fantastique 
», dit-il. 

Shizgal était assise dans un café-terrasse 
quand elle a appris le retour de ses amis. 

« Je capotais », s’exclame-t-elle. « Je sau- 
tais partout, je criais. J’ai eu l’air folle, mais 
ce n’est pas la premiére fois. » 

Les trois comparses ont recommencé tran- 
quillement a donner des spectacles, notam- 
ment au Black Sheep Inn a Wakefield, tout 
prés d’Ottawa. La-bas, leurs admirateurs 
étaient bien préts a leur pardonner leurs 
quelques erreurs tandis qu’ils retrouvaient la 
justesse habituelle de leurs harmonies et de 
leur jeu. Ils ont chanté quelques nouvelles 
chansons et de vieux succés comme la 
composition mélancolique de Chodan/ 


Clarke That's How the Summer Slips Away, 
de l’album de 2005 River Song. 

Pendant ce spectacle, ils ont aussi 
mentionné avoir assez de matériel pour un 
nouvel album et se sont mis a I’ceuvre. 

« Ca faisait si longtemps qu’on n’avait 
pas enregistré, c’était presque un nouveau 
processus », commente Gorr. 

Ils n’avaient pas tout a fait fini l’album 
quand le virus est apparu au Canada, mais 
la pandémie leur a donné la motivation de 
finir le mixage et le matrigage, a distance. 
L’album est sorti fin mai et regorge d’excel- 
lentes chansons. 

La premiére piéce (Just) Waiting for a 
Train a été écrite par Clarke, qui en a trouvé 
l’idée en attendant le train qui le raménerait 
a Montréal a la gare Guildwood 4a Toronto. « 
C’était un dimanche aprés-midi et dans mon 
imagination exaltée, tout le monde faisait 
comme moi et rentrait a la maison. » 

Son idée est devenue une chanson, dont 
le tempo rappelle un voyage en train, lors 
d’une randonnée a vélo au Danemark. 

« Parfois étre en mouvement contribue 
a l’écriture d’une chanson », remarque 
Clarke. 

Il a fait €quipe avec Chodan pour la 
création d’Argyle Street, un mélange de 
celtique/bluegrass a propos d’une soirée 
dans les bars de la rue Argyle a Halifax. Des 
personnages comme une Donna aux yeux 
verts et un Jean-Marc timide peuplent la 
chanson, empreinte d’une pointe de tristesse 
de lundi matin. 


cinda Chodan 


Shizgal a écrit plus de piéces sur Coming 
Home que sur les albums précédents. Cela 
comprend Winter Wren, qui, comme When 
Are You Coming Home, est enracinée dans 
le changement de saison; l’arrivée de |’ au- 
tomne cette fois. 

« C’est probablement la chanson la plus 
vieille de l’album » commente-t-elle. « Une 
amie a moi est décédée du cancer du sein 
et j’avais décidé de passer les derniéres 
semaines de sa vie avec elle dans sa cabine 
dans les Cantons de l’Est. Sa perspective 
m’a inspirée. » 

Gorr, qui confie avoir a son actif envi- 
ron deux albums de chansons a moitié 
terminées, a contribué a l’une des belles 
chansons de I’album. Ecrite avec Shizgal, 
The Last Time est une valse country mélan- 
colique sur la rupture amoureuse. C’est un 
vehicule idéal pour sa voix. Gorr a grandi en 
jouant de la musique country dans |’Est de 
l'Ontario et il se souvent du grincement des 
chaises des gens qui se levaient pour danser 
quand il chantait la chanson d’amour déchu 
de Charlie Pride, Crystal Chandeliers. « 
[The Last Time] me rappelle cela. J’aime ses 
notes tres longues qui font partie de ce qui 
m’a inspiré. » 

La magnifique pochette automnale de 
Coming Home, typique des albums de Steel 
Rail, a été créée par A Man Called Wry- 
craft. Selon Shizgal, leur identité musicale 
distincte vient de la présence de quatre 
auteurs, dont Chodan, et du fait que chaque 
membre du trio a une voix distincte et une 
expérience diversifiée du folk, du country, 
et du bluegrass. « Nous avons mis tous ces 
styles ensemble. Cela a du sens pour nous », 
ajoute Clarke. 
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Gary Cristall 


Gary Cristall emphasizes the impor- 
tance of folk festivals and contem- 
plates their possible demise. 


“May be the last time we sing together 
May be the last time, I don’t know” 
Bessie Jones, Georgia Sea Islands’ singer. 


“This is the way the world ends—not with a 
bang but a whimper.” 
T.S. Eliot, American poet. 


ometimes things end spectacular- 
ly and sometimes they don’t. The 
asteroid that crashed into the Yucatan 
Peninsula 66 million years ago was spectacular, 
as was the crash of the Hindenburg zeppelin in 
May 1937 at Lakehurst, NJ. The former ended 
the dinosaurs and much else about life on 
Earth; the latter ended a form of air travel. 

Other things just fade away, as Eliot suggest- 
ed. The COVID-19 plague is as dramatic as 
either of the above and poses the question: are 
we living through the end of mass gatherings to 
listen to music, folk music festivals, in particu- 
lar? We might be. 

We are experiencing one of those paradigm 
shifts —somewhere between the asteroid, the 


zeppelin and the whimper. However it ends, it 
has already had an important impact on folk 
music. One way or another, nothing is going to 
be the same again. 

The folk festivals developed in Canada in the 
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1970s. At the beginning of the decade there 
was one— Mariposa—and maybe two if you 
count the embryonic Regina Folk Festival. By 
the end of the decade there were more than 20 
and growing. Today — OK, a year ago today — 
there were at least a hundred spread out over 
the country. 

The folk festivals created a mass audience for 
folk music and its relatives. It was not radio, 
folk clubs, records, or any funding program; it 
was the groups of folks who came together out 
of love of the music to produce the festivals 
and bring together thousands of folks to listen 
to the music and hundreds of folks to create the 
events. 

The festivals created the environment for 
both the assembly of those already aficionados 
of the music and the mass recruitment of new 
generations of listeners. They offered artists a 
network of events that could launch careers and 
sustain them. They offered young people an op- 
portunity to “get involved” and infected them 
with a love of alternative music and culture that 
became part of their lives. 

Many of the festivals began producing year- 
round concerts; some opened stores selling folk 
paraphernalia, others created schools teaching 
various forms of the music. Out of the festivals 
came showcases and conferences. An infra- 
structure was built that created a solid presence 
in Canadian popular music. Now what? 

Government funding, accumulated surpluses, 
hard-core audiences, and committed volunteers 
have maintained festivals this summer despite 
the quarantines, lockdowns and various other 
impacts of COVID-19. Some have gone online, 
others have promised to be back. But will five 
or 10 or 15 thousand folks ever crowd together 
again to listen to music in a park? 

Let’s say three-quarters of the regular audi- 
ence at folk music festivals are prepared to risk 
it. Can any festival survive the loss of a quarter 
of its audience? When I ran the Vancouver 
festival, we could not have—not and maintain 
the kind of event we produced. Will artists even 
get on planes to play at them? 

Let’s say there is a vaccine that is relative- 
ly effective. What percentage will that bring 
back? I suppose it depends on how effective it 
is. There are flu vaccines already but enough of 
the flu gets through to make it an issue every 
year. Does anyone think that the COVID-19 
vaccine, assuming we have one by next year, 


is going to be effective enough to bring back 
90 per cent of the historic audience at folk 
festivals? 

I say 90 per cent because my guess is that 
a 10-per-cent loss in audience is survivable 
by most, if not all, festivals. That allows for a 
chunk of the audience— mainly, I imagine, se- 
niors of my generation who came to folk music 
in the first ‘revival’ of the late *50s and early 
°60s—to stop attending out of concern for their 
health. That is probably the best-case scenario 
assuming a really effective vaccine. The worst 
case? Who knows? 

There are other options, formulae, and config- 
urations. Like some sports, maybe there is a 
model that involves artists performing live with 
the audience watching by video, or with limited 
socially distanced audiences plus video. 

I watched the historic Newport Folk Festival 
documentary last night; there were great 
performances but it was certainly not as good, 
remotely as good, as being there. I watched the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival documentary, 
The Hill, the other week, and ditto; there are 
some fine performances and interesting back- 
stage scenes but it did not make my heart go 
pitapat like being there. 

There is nothing like a folk music festival. 
The beauty of the model of a single site with 
multiple stages and a variety of artists perform- 
ing in workshops and concerts for a good 12 
hours a day was a brilliant idea when it was 
created, and remains so. 

The role of volunteers in making it run and 
the humanistic level of services available to the 
audience combines with the music—people’s 
music brought to you by the people. It is far 
more than a concert. It is truly a festival in the 
best Dionysian sense of joyous overabundance. 
It is its mass character that is key. That is why 
they became so successful and why they won 
the hearts of such large audiences, for many of 
whom it is the sole folk music experience of 
their year. 

What could replace the folk music festivals? 
Nothing! Whether with a bang or a whimper, 
the festivals, as we knew them, could be over. 
Bessie Jones, who came to prominence through 
folk festivals, posed the question in her song 
and I pose it, referring to the pre-virus world: 
“This could be the last time... I don’t know.” 

Gary Cristall attended his first folk festival, 
Mariposa, in 1966—and misses them. 


GG At the center of it all are Crystal’s 
evocative vocals, a powerful, 
provocative force of nature.” - [innitist 


“Rarely does an album of any sort have 
all hits and no misses, but Shawanda’s 
latest pitches a perfect ten out of ten.” 
— Blues Blast Magazine 


“This is one fiery, exhilarating singer 
who digs deep.” - Rock and Blues Muse 9 -) 


Evoking the spirit and strength of Koko Taylor and the contemporary delivery of Beth Hart, 
Church House Blues showcases one of the most powerful new voices in the Blues. 


AVAILABLE NOW 


(hase, Canada FACTOR truenorthrecords.com 


ZZABEPPE GAMBETTA 


Z_Brave New Music from “Genova's Ambassador to the World.” 


EPPE GAMBETTA =Not only-2-master guitarist but a songwriter of great feeling and maturity, 
WHERE THE WIND BLOWS Bene Gambetta unveils songs about his family, his hometown of Genova, rT 
DOVE TIA 0 VENTO site onthe Wat the fathers of the use that inspired him andtheloveot NN 
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_ KEN WHITELEY ~ | 
: THE EYE OF THE. 


— Canadian folk legend Ken Whiteley melds the personal, political and the 
WAL SG Ce in 13 tracks with some of his best songs ever accompanied by talented 
- Noralists Felicity Williams, Gathering Sparks and The Fabulous Levy-Sisters. 
i “Amazing acoustic alchemy fom a mastertul joumeyman=== 
= Penguin Eggs 
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BOUIN THIS ROVENDER 


Laura Smith (1952-2020) has 
treasured for years to come. “As Long As \'m Dreaming” includes a number 
of fan favourites as well as songs from her coffee house days, a jazz 
session, some overlooked demos, and two heautiful new songs recorded 
just before her death. The 18-song package also features Laura's artwork 
and poetry. 


Download or purchase Borealis recordings from our website. 
Also available from iTunes® and Amazon. 


Uy borealisrecords.com 1-877-530-4288 toll-free / 416-530-4288 
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